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Professor R. K. Dovczas read a paper on “ The Social and 
Religious Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the Ideographic 
Characters of the Language.” 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, Mr. k, H. Prr, and Mr. A. L. Lewis joined 
in the discussion, and the Author replied. 


Mr. JosEPH OFFORD, jun., read a paper on “The Mythology 
and Psychology of the Ancient Egyptians.” 


The SoctaL and Rewicious IDEAS of the CHINESE, as ILLUS- 
TRATED in the IDEOGRAPHIC CHARACTERS of the LANGUAGE. 


By Professor R, K. Doucias, M.A. 


[Read 26th April, 1892.] 


The Chinese as Painted in their Ideographic Characters. 


In addressing this Society on the ideographic characters of the 
Chinese, it is hardly necessary that I should call to mind the 
fact that the first form of written character known to the Chinese 
was, as was the case with the Egyptians and other peoples of 
antiquity, that of hieroglyphics. Unlike the Egyptians, how- 
ever, who advanced through the various stages of hieroglyphics, 
ideographs, and phonetics, to syllabic and alphabetical writing, 
the Chinese stopped short at the phonetic stage. They are, if 
I may use the expression, an immature people, and just as 
their eyes are infants’ eyes, so far as the absence of the caruncula 
lachrymalis and the heavy fold of the upper lid are concerned, 
and their cheeks, the smooth cheeks of young boys, so their written 
characters represent an arrested stage in the mental development 
of the people. 

When we first hear of the Chinese in China, we find them in 
possession of the three forms of the character which I have 
mentioned, and beyond these they have not advanced. If it 
were not proved beyond cavil that the Chinese were emigrants 
from a centre of civilisation in Western Asia the one fact that 
no inscription in the hieroglyphic character is known to exist 
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in China would point to the conclusion that, at all events, their 
writing had passed out of the purely hieroglyphic stage before 
they reached their present habitat. Indeed, the hieroglyphics 
which are found in the writing, bear traces of having been 
modified and restored from characters which had lost their 
original forms. The tendency towards hieroglyphics has always 
been present in the Chinese mind, and in the early reform of 
writing there was exhibited an inclination to recognise pictures 
of objects in characters which had virtually ceased to be 
hieroglyphics, and to reconstruct them in that earlier form. 

As was natural, the objects of Nature were those which 
formed the earliest hieroglyphics. The sun and the heavenly 
bodies generally, the physical features of the earth, man and 
the beasts which walk on it, birds which fly above it, and 
fishes which swim beneath it; all found pictorial expression on 
paper. A number of these are still preserved in the writing, as 
for example 


Jih, the Sun. Yueh, the Moon. Shan,a Mountain. Muh, the Eye. 


But it is obvious that these must soon have been found 
insufficient for the wants of a people who like the Chinese 
developed at an early period a taste for literature. For the 
expression of an idea something more was wanted than the 
drawing of an object, and so they invented a class of compound 
symbols composed of two or more hieroglyphics to serve as 
ideographs. For example to express the idea of “brightness ” (Hf) 
they combined “the sun” (ff), and “the moon” (fj). Later 
again when they found that a still more extended system was 
necessary they; like the Egyptians, adopted certain characters 
as phonetics, and used them to express sounds only, quite 
irrespective of either their hieroglyphic or ideographic values, 
although in many instances it is easy to recognise ideographic 
values in a number of characters which are commonly classed 
as phonetics. For example we have the word Ching #% meaning 
“ great,” “exalted,” “the capital,’ &c., and it is easy to imagine 
how this word would be applied to large and eminent objects. 
Thus brilliant sunlight was called Ching, a whale was called 
Ching, and great strength was called Ching. But it was ob- 
viously necessary to differentiate on paper, the characters by 
which these words were represented and so they wrote the sun 
above 4% for “brilliant sunshine”, put a fish ff at the side 
of # for a “whale” or great fish, and combined strength with # 
to express “ great strength.” 

In some few instances again under the influence of Buddhist 
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writers they spelt the words in accordance with the system 
imported into China from India to express proper names—that 
is to say, in order to indicate a desired word they chose two 
symbols, the first of which supplied the initial sound, and the 
second the final sound. Thus they wrote the word 48, Niang, 
by the amalgamation of the two symbols Nu (#) and liang 
(BR) = (4) Niang. 

But though the formation of the Chinese hieroglyphics and 
phonetics is doubtless of great linguistic moment, there is in 
the ideographs an additional element of interest which is worthy 
of attention. In them we have mirrored before the eye the 
ideas of their inventors on every subject known to them. The 
qualifications of a ruler, the constituent elements of a nation, 
as well as the religious, social and scientific notions of the 
people are so pictured and delineated that he who runs can read 
when once the key to the decipherment of this form of the 
writing is applied to it. With the light thus thrown upon 
them, the symbols which at first sight seem so complicated and 
unintelligible become living and lively records of the nation’s 
history, and supply a truer and more certain index of the 
national characteristics than can often be obtained by a know- 
ledge of the people themselves. 

These ideographs are to the eye what our compound words 
are to the understanding. They place on record the views of 
their inventors, as words reflect the ideas of those who coin 
them ; and like words they have been invented as the occasions 
for their existence have arisen. Like words also they owe their 
acceptance to the recognition of the aptness with which they 
represent the required ideas. We all know instances of words 
which have been launched into the world with authority, and 
which have never passed into circulation, and again words 
which have won their way into universal use by their fitness for 
the ideas desired. In the same way we may assume that 
when ideographic characters have been fully accepted by the 
people, they have justified their existence by the propriety of 
their composition. As I shall have occasion to point out, a 
number of these characters have in their present shapes 
deviated from the original forms which are preserved in the 
dictionaries of the Archaic characters. But this strengthens 
the idea that the newer forms represented the prevailing ideas 
of the people more accurately than the ancient shapes did, since 
so conservatively-minded a people as the Chinese would only 
adopt a change in their writing which approved itself to their 
understandings. 

The characters which I shall quote this evening are all of 
respectable antiquity—that is to say, there are none of later 
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adoption than the early centuries of our era, and many have their 
origins many hundreds of years before Christ. Many of them 
are explained by the native etymologists in the sense in which 
Iam about to lay them before you. To some, however, it is 
necessary to give the explanation which their forms plainly 
suggest, since the Chinese seem to be incapable of realising 
the fact that in past ages other states of society existed than 
that now known to them, and also since their pride for- 
bids them to associate the formation of their characters with 
anything related to any other people than themselves. In 
literature an illustration of the first of these remarks is 
furnished by the case of the Yih king or “ Book of Changes,” the 
earliest book of the Chinese which has been a perennial puzzle 
to every generation of native scholars who have attempted to 
explain it from their existing standpoints, and the true meaning 
of which has been revealed by Professor De Lacouperie, who 
has discovered in its pages traces of syllabaries such as are 
found in ancient Accadian syllabaries, many of which doubt- 
less came into the possession of the Chinese before their ad- 
vent into China. As an example of their disinclination to 
recognise references to non-Chinese people in their characters, I 
may point to the character for iron, a metal which, as the same 
scholar has recently shown, was originally brought to the know- 
ledge of the Chinese by native tribes, and which was conse- 
quently represented on paper by a character signifying “ Bar- 
barian,” “ metal,” = HH. 

If then we take, for example, the character or symbol used to 
represent the emperor, we find that it is a compound of two 
parts meaning “self” (), and “ ruler,” (3£), and thus signifies 
“ruler of one’s self.” This primary qualification of the Emperor 
is in accordance with the generally conceived idea which was 
first formulated by Confucius that before a man can rule a state 
he must be able to rule a district ; before he can rule a district 
he must be able to rule his family ; and before he can rule his 
family he must be master of himself. By a clerical error in 
the character now in use, oneself (]), has been converted into 
“white ” (4), and the symbol in its present form means “ white 
ruler.” This symbol § which it will be observed differs only 
from ff “the sun,” by the stroke above it, is, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Ball, a relic of the old Accadian writing of Chaldeza, 
in which script the same character is used for both “sun” and 
“ white,” the first being pronounced Ud or Ut, and the second 
Bar, Barbar. The Chinese have preserved these sounds in Jit 
anciently Mit, and Pai, anciently Pak, Bak, for the two 
words, and have differentiated the characters by the stroke 
referred to. 
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The kingdom over which a “ruler of himself” should hold 
sway is one which must have a well defined frontier and must at 
all times be prepared to resist its foes. These were plainly the 
ideas of the inventors of the character for “ kingdom ” (ja), which 
is made up of [],a frontier, J “men,” lit. “mouths,” and +, 
“ weapons,’ and which has reference to a time before the firm 
establishment of the empire, when there were fightings within 
and without, and when it was only by his strength in the field 
and the metal of his weapons that the sovereign held his own 
against his enemies. The [] “frontier” is used for smaller 
enclosures, and so we have J, “ grain” in an enclosure ch’iun 
fg], to mean a granary, or “a pig” (3x) in the same position to 
mean “a pigsty,” 

If we knew nothing of the domestic architecture of the 
Chinese we should expect to find from the character for a house 
(4), that on entering the front door we should be landed in a 
courtyard; for it shows us that within the Fi, “ door,” is a %, 
or “ square space.” This exactly represents the style in which 
every house in China of any pretensions is built. On passing 
through the doorway one steps into a courtyard, and if the 
owner be a man of wealth the probability is that there will be 
one more courtyard at least before that enclosure is reached 
which is devoted to ladies of his household. This last arcane 
retreat is depicted on paper by a = “ sceptre,” standing at a 
FP “ folding door ” (fj), and emblematises the authority which 
forbids all to enter but the holder of the rod of power. It is 
characteristic of the ancient civilisation of China that houses 
or parts of houses enter so largely into the ideographic writing. 
The door is very commonly so used. An ancient hieroglyphic 
was that shown above in the compound symbol for house, and 
which shows us a single door. At possibly a later time folding 
doors came into use and the hieroglyphic (P4), superseded 
in common usage the more ancient form, Ja. A Chinese 
folding door is commonly composed of open latticework in the 
upper portions, and of solid wood beneath. The first part of 
this description is depicted in the character, the rest being left 
to the imagination, or it may be that in the first instance there 
were more screens than doors, a space being left beneath for the 
passage of the smaller animals. 

The position of a servant or other person asking a question 
would appropriately be at the folding door, and so the Chinese 
represent the verb “to enquire” by a mouth () in the door- 
way (ffj). A less appropriate position for a listener is at the 
same opening. Butin China, as elsewhere, eavesdropping is one 
of the commonest forms of listening, and recognising the fact, 

the inventors of writing adopted an ear (Hf), at the opening of 
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the door as a fitting symbol for “to hear” (Aj). In the same way 
the chink in the folding door is made obvious by the rays of 
the sun shining through it, and therefore the sun (J), in the 
doorway is accepted as a descriptive symbol for “a crevice ” (fi) ; 
while “a heart” (jf), confined within a doorway (fg), sym- 
bolises the melancholy of seclusion. 

In the character, ff] Jun “an Intercalary Month,” we have 
preserved the record of an ancient and interesting custom. In 
ancient times it was provided that during the intercalary 
months any person who had a wrong to complain of might 
have free access to the sovereign, and in order to make the 
ruler more easily accessible, it was customary for him to sit 
in the gateway of the palace where he received the petitions 
of his aggrieved subjects. Hence the adoption of this compound 
which is made up of +,a king at a gateway to signify the 
month when the king sits in the gate. 

“A roof” (+) is also a common component part of ideograms. 
The idea of “ rest ” or “ quiet ” is exemplified by “a woman ” (#) 
under her domestic roof (#). It was a saying reverenced among 
the Chinese that a woman should never be heard of beyond her 
home, and as this idea is still preserved the symbol is singularly 
appropriate—at least in China where women are yet in much 
the same untutored state as that enjoyed by Turkish ladies 
when Byron wrote :— 

“ No chemistry for them unfolds its gases ; 
No metaphysics are let loose in lectures ; 
No circulating library amasses 
Religious novels, moral tales and strictures 
Upon the living manners as they pass us ; 
No exhibition glares with annual pictures 


They stare not on the stars from out their attics, 
Nor deal (thank God for that!) in mathematics.” 


In lands further west where the platform and class rooms are 
the chosen fields of female enterprise, some other symbol, if 
required, would have to be invented; as in such circum- 
stances the character in question might readily be under- 
stood to mean “a rare occasion.” One of the earliest characters 
for a house was one composed of “to arrive at” (38) “a roof” 
(3). At a later period a character was adopted which bears 
traces rather of life among the non-Chinese tribes of China 
than of the Celestials themselves. On the borders of Yunnan 
and Tibet the Lolos and Kachyens more often than not share 
their homes with their pigs, cattle and poultry. It is to this 
style of living that the character for “a household” now in 
use seem to point, composed as it is of “a pig,” shi (9) under 
a roof (3%), a character which the etymologists tell us was 
originally written with three men instead of the pig. 
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But the centre of every household is the family altar, which 
being the supreme domestic authority is very suitably used to 
represent “a lord” or “master” (=). This, we are told by the 
native authorities, represents a candlestick with the flame of the 
candle ; its meaning and shape, however, both seem to indicate 
that it is rather intended for an altar. Itis round the altar that 
the family congregate and so “a man” (4 ) standing by it is 
the symbol chosen to express the verb “ to dwell.” Some idea of 
the estimate in which men are regarded may be gathered from 
the part played in compound characters by the symbol for man 
(4 ),in composition. We learn from it that his word should be 
as good as his bond, since a man’s words ({g#), are the equivalent 
of “sincerity” and “truth.” Etiquette also which so largely 
enters into the life of Chinamen finds it expression on paper in 
a compound made up of “man” (4 ) and “ right” (#§), that is 
“that which is right and proper for man” (jj). A man’s (7 ) 
sceptre (=) is that which is “beautiful,” “superior,” and 
“excellent” ({£), while many of the characters in which the 
symbol for “man” appears are truthfully descriptive of his 
conditions and occupations. “A man” (f ) combined with 
“ spring-time ” (3) appropriately suggests “ one in the enjoyment 
of early life ”({4); while “an estate,” yeh (#)“ man” (4 ) can be 
none other than “a vassal” Puh (4%). Benevolence (4-), or the 
exercise of humanity between man and man is represented 
by two () men (7 ). On the principle also that happiness is 
born a twin; a “companion ” (ff) is half (9) a man, (4 ) and “to 
aid,” “to help” (4) is a man (f ) on the right hand (4). 

The Chinese estimate of women as drawn in their writing 
is not complimentary. Following in the footsteps of their 
philosophers Chinamen have learnt to regard women with some 
disdain and in ignorance of the good that is in them to credit 
them with much that is evil. The character now in use for 
woman (7%) is a corruption of the Accadian hieroglyph meaning 
the same thing. When we have two women together (4%) Nan, 
the compound is intended to convey the meaning of “to 
wrangle,” an idea which occasionally enters into occidental as 
well as oriental life. As an instance of this I might quote a 
story told me by a barrister, who said that when he took his 
chambers the porter of the inn asked that his wife might be 
engaged as his laundress. “All the gentlemen on the staircase 
employ my wife,” he added, “ and if you were to bring in an- 
other woman, | would not answer for the consequences.” The 
addition of a third woman /ien (#) makes the symbol for “to 
intrigue,” and in confirmation of the idea conveyed by these 
characters, we find the compound composed of (4), “ women,” 
(#R) “together,” means “to suspect,” “to dislike,” “to loath.” 
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“Women” in company with “four hands” (#) are very sug- 
gestive of the “noise of strife and scolding” (43) choh, as well 
as of a more actively combative action; while a woman at the 
foot of two trees, /an (@§) stands for “ desire” and “ greedy ”— 
a combination which reminds us of the unfortunate failing of 
the mother of us all. 

Certain inventors of writing who had less jaundiced ideas on 
the subject of women than others thought that a “natural” (4%) 
“woman” might well stand for “propriety exhibited in a 
retiring demeanour.” A less complimentary sense is conveyed 
by the character for “ disobedient ” (4%) which is composed of 
“after the manner of” (3%) “a woman ” (%). 

But though the Chinese contemn the weaker sex they have 
preserved in their writing a record of the time when women 
were rulers, and when, as is still the case in parts of Tibet 
and Mongolia, it was in them and not in the man that the 
people recognised the authors of their being. “A clan” or 
“family ” (#f) is that which is “ born” (AE) of “a woman” (%). 
In the earliest form this character was composed of muh, an 
eye, and sheng, to be born. Later the character of mw, mother, 
was substituted for the eye, and the compound character read, 
born of a mother, and later still the present form was adopted. 

In common conversation, with that curious habit of naming 
things indirectly which is so marked a characteristic of the 
Chinese, a man frequently speaks of his wife as “my basket 
and broom,” and this idea occurs in the usual compound for a 
wife (4) which shows us a woman and “a besom,” chou, 7. 
When a man marries ch’ii () he is said “ to take” “the woman ” 
(4) by “the ear” (Hf) atter the manner, described in the 
ancient chow li or chow ritual, of either bringing in the left 
ears of prisoners captured in war or, as was undoubtedly practised, 
of bringing them in by the left ear, and thus preserves an interest- 
ing record of the primitive custom of marriage by capture. The 
native lexicographers tell us that this character was originally 
written without the woman, and meant therefore only “to take . 
the ear,” “take by the ear,” which is still the common character 
for “to take.” When, however, it was intended to mean to take 
a woman in marriage, the character for woman was added for 
the sake of distinctness. It is interesting to find that the com- 
bination of a hand with an ear occurs on some Greek gems 
which are to be seen at the British Museum, and which are 
further inscribed with the word pvnyoveve. This has evident 
reference to the custom mentioned by Horace (Book I, Sat. 
IX.), of engaging a witness to bear testimony to a summons 
by touching his ear, when, as the commentators tell us, it was 
customary to add the word “ Memento,’ in reference to a 
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tradition preserved by Pliny that the seat of memory was 
in the lobe of the ear. This explanation appears to be very 
far fetched, and it is more probable that the custom was a 
survival of an old habit of bringing witnesses into court 
by the ear. In China proper the custom prevalent in many 
parts of sending a company of men to bring away the bride at’ 
evening is doubtless a relic of the same practice, while among 
the Lolos and Kachyens on the western frontier of the empire, 
a mimic attack and capture of the bride forms part of the 
marriage ceremony. In accordance with the same idea of 
capture “a slave” (4g) is depicted by “a woman” (%&) and “a 
hand” (3), and the debasing result of slavery on the disposition 
of its victims, is shown in the character for “ anger,” “ passion ” 
(#%) which is compounded of “a slave’s” (4x) “heart ” (jf). 
Chinese slaves being commonly prizes taken in war are 
generally people of foreign tribes. Their language, therefore, 
would be unintelligible to their captors, and hence the des- 
cription of “unintelligible gibberish,” nu (j4x) by the symbols 
for “ slaves,” (§x), “talk” (@). In this connection it is curious 
to find that “flint arrow heads,” nu (3%) are called “slaves,” 
(fg) “stones” (%) evidently referring to the fact that it was 
mainly through contact with men of uncultured tribes that 
the Chinese became acquainted with these implements. It 
is a curious fact that though stone axes are not uncommonly 
found in China stone arrow heads are extremely rare. The 
dictionaries add that the flints from which the slave stone arrow 
heads are made are found in the neighbourhood of the Amur. 
If we desire to know what was the manner of life of the 
inventors of the ideograms we are forced to acknowledge, that 
though at the present time the people are settled, and agri- 
cultural, there must have been a period when they were 
pastoral. It is now some years since Professor Terrien de 
Lacouperie brought forward conclusive evidence to show that 
the Chinese came into China from the region on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, and lately Mr. Ball, of Lincoln’s Inn, has 
advanced the theory supported by overwhelming testimony 
that the Chinese are the successors of the Accadians of the 
country pointed out by Professor Terrien de Lacouperie. The 
Accadians were originally, as their name signifies,“ highlanders,” 
and we know that subsequently they peopled the plain country 
of the Euphrates. Their primitive nomadic occupations were 
thus exchanged for the more settled life of dwellers in the 
plains, and it is especially interesting therefore to find references 
to a pastoral past among the Chinese, who throughout their 
recognised history have been a purely agricultural people. 
Sheep being the animals which would naturally be herded on 
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the highlands of Central Asia, we should expect to find the 
hieroglyphic for sheep, 3, largely used in compound ideographic 
symbols. And this proves to be the case. A race of shepherds 
would naturally regard a “large” (Jy) “sheep” (36) as synonymous 
with that which is “ beautiful” or “ excellent”; and an owner 
of a fold would consider his “ sheep” as representing that to 
which he has an “ equitable right.” This was at least in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the coiners of the Chinese symbols, who 
tell us that sheep being the first of the “six animals” was 
chosen to represent with ta, “ great,” the idea of what is beautiful 
(3). Again the character for “right ” “ equity ” (3g) is composed 
of parts signifying “ my” (4%) “sheep ” (26), while a rank, fetid 
odour is expressed on paper by three sheep (3) shen grouped 
together. In highland tents the main subject of discussion 
would be about the ownership of flocks, and so we find that 
“to talk about” “my” “sheep” is the equivalent 
of “ to discuss” (9g). In the same way the idea of “to nourish” 
(3€) was from the attention necessary to find food for sheep, 
represented on paper by “to feed” (#%) “sheep” (236). Again 
water would bea constantly recurring difficulty, and any large 
pond or lake such as that one (Tengis), so graphically described 
by De Quincey in his “Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” would be 
called a “sheep water” (#). This is the term applied by the 
Chinese to any large expanse of water, more especially at the 
present time to “an ocean.” The nomad Ch’ iang tribes on the 
western frontier are still described on paper by the symbols 
(2£) yang, sheep, (JL) jin, men. 

On the other hand traces of agricultural life are very 
commonly to be recognised in the ideographs. “A man” (§) 
for example is the “strength” (Jj) of the“ field” (fA), and as 
in an agricultural country, the boundaries most commonly in 
evidence would be those between the fields, so we find that 
lines drawn between “fields” (fA) is the common ideographic 
representation of “a boundary” (#). In the sign language of 
the North American Indians, Autumn is indicated by falling 
leaves, the natural feature of that season in a forest cotwntry ; 
but among the Chinese, Autumn is associated with the harvest, 
and thus we have “heat ” or “ fire” (4X) combined with “ grain” 
(FR) to signify the third season (#f). From the crops of the 
harvest thus ripened the farmer naturally looks for his “ profit,” 
and so it was considered appropriate to write “ profit” (7) by 
the symbols for grain (FR) and “ knife” or “ sickle” (i). 

With the barns full, the act of weighing would be associated 
with measuring their contents, and this idea was evidently in 
the minds of the inventors of the symbol for “to weigh” (#) 
which is compounded of the characters for “to equalise” (2) 
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“orain” (FX). Debts, at least in the early days of civilisa- 
tion, were commonly paid in kind. A North American bride- 
groom buys his wife with so many horses, a Tibetan shepherd 
pays his bills in sheep, and agriculturists satisfy their creditors 
with the produce of their fields. Chinese farmers were, at all 
events at one time, in the habit of doing so also, as is made 
plain by the character for “to hire” or “to rent” (3) which 
signifies “to exchange ” “grain” (Ff). 
In the earliest notices which we have of the Chinese, we find 
that they were worshippers of definite objects of adoration. 
The Emperor Shun, who is said to have reigned more than two 
thousand years before Christ, sacrificed, we are told, to Shang-ti, 
and to “ Six honoured ones,” as well as to the gods of hills and 
rivers. Sacrifice was a prominent feature in the act of adoration, 
and at the present time animals are annually offered up on the 
altars of the non-Buddhist deities. Thus the character for 
ritual (#§) Li,is composed of the symbols (7), for “ worship,” or 
“the spirit of the land,” and (#), a sacrificial bowl, while “ to 
pray” (jij), is made up of the characters for “to worship” or 
“the spirit of the land” (#7), and “a hatchet” (Ff). Like the 
Israelites of old the Chinese were in ancient times more 
commonly in the habit of looking to their gods for protection 
from earthly enemies than from spiritual foes, and so “ the 
spirit of the land” (7) on one’s “right hand ” (#7), was recognised 
as symbolical of “ to protect,” “ to defend ” (#7); while the same 
deity (§), with “a wry mouth ” or looking “ askance” is synony- 
mous with “ evil,” “misery” (jj§). The universal craving for 
long life which is regarded as one of the highest earthly blessings, 
finds expression in the symbols employed for “to pray for” 
which is composed of “to worship” ( ), and “longevity” (). 
Turning for a moment to the objects of nature we find that 
the stars (§#) are, in the present form of its character, pictured 
as “born of” (#E) “the sun” (ff). Theold form of this character 


was Ye , or three suns above the earth but the more modern 


= 
idea as in the case of #f, “a tribe” above referred to, seems to 
have suggested the change in form. The symbol used for the 
East which (as Professor Terrien de Lacouperie has showr) was 
originally derived from a Chaldeean character, is in its later form 
(3), “the sun” (ff), shining through “a tree” (Jf). 

Following out the same idea the symbol for “ clear,” “high in 
the sky,” is the sun above a tree (§), and “ dark,” “obscure” is 
the same combination in reversed relations (4). 

Like the North American Indians the Chinese represent “a 
forest” by a repetition of the symbol for “ tree” ( k). 
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According to Chinese ideas the heart is the seat of the 
emotions. From it proceed “ love,” “joy,” “hatred,” and all the 
passions. “Man’s nature” ('#f), is therefore “ born of ” (46), “ his 
heart ” (#), and “ the feelings,” “ the desires ” (‘jj ), are the “ natural 
colour ” (#5) of the “heart.” The Chinese, like all the nations 
of antiquity, made some confusion between the colours blue 
and grey. The Egyptians we know used Uat,as the Greeks . 
used yAaveos for both colours, and the Chinese explain the 
apparent confusion by saying that the word symbolised by 7 
means the “ colour of nature.” Hence “ pure,” “clean ” (#)—the 
term used for the present Manchu dynasty—is written as “the 
natural colour” (7), of “water” (7). A “spring” (§), is 
“ white ” () “water ” (7K), and “ the fountain head,” the origin of 
anything (JM) is a “spring” (§), under a “cliff” (J~). But to 
return to the heart; “patriotic,” “faithful” (#4), is a“central” (Fp), 
“heart,” (,f)), that which is not to be turned either to the one sideor 
tothe other. With us “to be afraid” is in common parlance “to be 
white-livered,” but in Chinese it is to be (f), “ white-hearted.” 
Another symbol for “ timorous” (#%), is the heart (}), “ going ” or 
“ fluttering ” (4), which is the exact counterpart on paper of the 
pantomimic action by which the North American Indians 
express the word—namely, by touching the heart and making a 
trembling motion of the hand above it. The same people 
express “to forget” by touching the heart and making the sign 
for “ no,” and “ to dislike ” by indicating the heart and turning the 
head on one side. The Chinese preserve the same ideas in their 
characters, that for “to forget” (54), being made up of “the 
heart” (jf), and “dropped” or “lost” (5), and that for “to 
dislike ” (78), “the heart” (jf), and “to turn away” (4B). 

Equally with the feelings, all mental energy is derived from the 
heart. “To think ” (4), is “to be present” (4), “ hearted,” and 
“ to be idle,” “ remiss ” (¥&), is “to lift” (4), “the heart.” A very 
expressive sign for “to pity” (fj), is the heart’s (}) “blood” 
(fl). ‘To feel shamed” or “to blush” (J), is represented by 
the “ear” (Hf), and “heart” in reference to the fact that the 
ear reddens at the sense of shame. ' 

The Chinese are probably the most peaceable nation upon 
earth. They quarrel abundantly, but very seldom do their 
quarrels end in any outbreaks of violence. The use of the fists 
is almost unknown, and the form which inexpressible anger 
commonly takes is to shout abuse at one another, or if this fails 
to satisfy the burning zeal of the angry disputants, a last 
resort is to seize each other’s pig-tails. Being essentially a nation 
of shop-keepers, the market-place is commonly the scene of 
strife, and thus “to wrangle noisily” and “to make a dis- 
turbance ” is “ to quarrel ” in “the market place” (ff). 
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But in proportion to the rarity of personal violence on 
occasions of quarrel, appeals to the law courts are of common 
occurrence. There are no professional lawyers in China. Each 
man presents his own case before the magistrate according to 
certain prescribed rules, and the award is theoretically given in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the statutes (4), or 
movements (4 ), of the Imperial “ pencil ” (3), and laws (a), or 
“human” (4), “regulations” (Ji). It is needless to say that 
other and baser principles often influence the decisions of the 
Mandarins, and that in China as elsewhere 


Qui nil habet quo torqueat leges, miser 
In pelle pauper plectitur, 


and hence the origin of the saying “ He who enters a law court 
enters a tiger’s den.” But the love of publicity which marks 
the Chinese character is as observable in their Courts of Law 
as in their daily life,as the symbol for “legal cases” (jj), com- 
posed as it is of “ public” (2), “ words” (@), testifies ; while the 
estimate of those who “litigate” is sufficiently indicated in the 
compound composed of “words” (@), between two dogs (Jf). 

The professed desire to do justice in criminal causes is ex- 
emplified by the character for “ punishment” (fi), which is made 
up of the parts,an “even” (Ff) “ sword ” (§), and which necessarily 
recalls the idea of the blinded figure of justice with the upright 
sword which is the emblem of our own tribunals. 

The love of money is a leading characteristic of the Chinese, 
who have few channels for the exercise of the ambitions of life. 
The main road to distinction is through the examination hall, 
and as, after all, only a small proportion of the people can ever 
hope to carve careers for themselves by that means, the accumu- 
lation of wealth is the single path to eminence which is open 
to the bulk of the population. The acquisition of money 
secures to a Chinaman all that he holds dear. Official rank, 
consideration, and the comforts and elegancies of life are all within 
the reach of a man possessed of riches. It is interesting there- 
fore, to see how the Chinese express on paper the idea of 
“wealth ” and “riches” () Fu, and we find that they combine 
“aman” or “mouth ” (4), and “fields” (pq), under “a roof” (+>), 
to depict the idea. Happiness (3) Fuh, is expressed by the use 
of a part of the compound “a man” (4), and “ fields” (py), with 
the“ god of the soil” (#), added, in acknowledgment of the belief 
that happiness is to be enjoyed only when the god of the soil 
sheds the light of his countenance on the possessor of property. 
In connection with money it is curious to observe from the 
symbol for silver, that that metal has ever, as now, been the 

highest currency. The inventors of the character representing 
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it (GA), had plainly no idea of any currency beyond this 
“ metallic ” (4>), “ limit ” (§%). The same sense is connected with 
many compounds in which this last symbol occurs. “A 
boundary ” (fff), is made up of a mound of earth (f§), and a 
“limit” or “ extremity,” “a root ” (#t), “is the extremity” of a 
tree (7K). 

But though silver is the highest currency, the Chinese have 
no silver coinage. Their solitary coin is the cash which varies 
in size and value in different parts of the Empire, and is 
consistent only in the universal debasement of the material of 
which it is supposed to consist. By a strange fiction it is 
described as being of copper, but a more accurate because 
vague description of it is given in the character employed to 
represent it ($%), which signifies “a small” piece (38), of 
“metal” (4). This character for “small” or “little” carries 
its significance into a number of compounds. “Shallow water” 
(##) is expressed by “ little (=), water” (j) ; “ mean,” “ ignoble,” 
“worthless” (fi); by “little value” (A), to “walk 
mincingly ” by “ little’ (3B), “ feet” (2) tsuh, and so on. 

But it is time that I brought this paper to a close. The sub- 
ject is one which is limited only by the number of ideographic 
characters in the writing, and if by the examples I have adduced 
I have succeeded in showing that many of these have a distinct 
anthropological interest, my object in addressing you this 
evening will have been attained. 


Discussion. 


In reply to observations made by several Fellows Professor 
Dovetas said:—The evidence in favour of the theory that 
portions of the Yih King are formulated on the model of Baby- 
lonian Syllabaries is stronger than ever. In conjunction with Pro- 
fessor T. de Laconflin, I translated, some few years ago, eight or ten 
chapters of this oldest book of the Chinese, and the result fully 
confirmed the belief which we had formed. Pressure of other work 
has prevented our continuing the translation, but I hope the time 
may come when we shall be able to go on with it. As to the 
character composed of “hand” and “ear” meaning “to take” or 
“to seize,” to which reference has been made, and which I 
mentioned in my Paper, it suggests at once an indication of the 
common and very natural practice of taking a prisoner by the ear. 
This mode of seizing a culprit is still common in Northern Europe 
and in Asia, and may very probably have been in use in China 
before the queue (1644) offered a still more convenient manner of 
apprehending a criminal. Chinese etymologists, however, explain 
the character as having reference to taking off the left ear, as is 
commonly done in the case of rebels vanquished in battle. In the 
Shiking, or “ Books of Odes,’ which is said to have been edited by 
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Confucius, the practice is spoken of in an ode in which, following 
Dr. Legge’s translation, there occurs this passage— 


“ His martial-looking tiger leaders 
Will here present the left ears [of their foes].” 


Coming down to modern times I may mention that after the 
suppression of a rebellion in the province of Canton some forty 
years ago, a large chest filled with left ears was forwarded to 
Governor Yeh, as evideuce of the victory gained by the Imperial 
troops. 


May 10tTuH, 1892. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LisBrary. 


From the AuTHoR.—Studies in South American Native Languages. 
By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1892. 
pp- 67, 20. 

—— Anthropology as a Science and as a branch of University 
Education. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
1892. pp. 15. 

—— Language as a Test of Mental Capacity. By Horatio Hale, 
M.A. 4to. 1891. pp. 36. 

Notes on Rude Implements from the North Downs. By F. 

C.J. Spurrell. 8vo. 1891. pp. 6. 

— Le Varieta Umane della Melanesia. By G. Sergi. 8vo. 
Roma, n.d. pp. 90. Illustrated. 

From the PusiisHers.—Russian Characteristics. By E. B. Lanin. 
8vo. (Chapman and Hall.) London, 1892. pp. x, 604. 

—— legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People. By 
Mariana Monteiro. 8vo. (T. Fisher Unwin.) London, 1890. 
Ppp. viii, 274. Plates. 

From the Unirep Srares Bureau or Eraxotocy.—Omaha and 

Ponka Letters. By James Owen Dorsey. 8vo. Washington, 

1891. pp. 127. 

Catalogue of Prehistoric Works, East of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. By Cyrus Thomas. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

pp. 246. Plates. 
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From the Evrror.—Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. viii. 


N. 1-4. 

Nature. Nos. 1173, 1174. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xlix. Nos. 17, 18. 

— Science. Nos. 474, 475. 

— Nonvelle Iconographie de la Saltpétriére. 1892. No. 2. 

From the Royat Unirep Service InstitvTion.—Journal. No. 171. 

From the Unitep States Nationa Mustum.— Bulletin. Nos. 41, 
42. 

From the Roya, GrocrapuicaL Socrety.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv. 
No. 5. 

From the Royat Scorrish GrocrapaicaL Society.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii. No. 5. 

From the SocreDADE DE GEOGRAPHIA DE Lispoa.—Boletim. Serie. 
Nos. 4e 5. 

From the Société p’ARCHEOLOGIE DE BRUxELLES.—Annales. 
Tome vi, Liv, 1. 

From the Socrety or Arts.-—Journal. Nos. 2057, 2058. 

From the Society or BisiicaL ARcH£OLOGY.—Proceedings. 
Vol. xiv. No. 6. 


Dr. E. B. TyLor exhibited a series of Aino dresses, weapons, 
&c., from Mr. B. H. Chamberlain’s collection. 


Mrs. ISABELLA BISHOP read a paper on “ The Ainos of Japan.” 


Mr. Ernest Hart, Dr. E. B. Tytor, Prof. A. C. Happon, and 
Dr. J. G. GARSON took part in the discussion. 


JUNE 21stT, 1892. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. | 


The election of the following new members was announced :— 

J. THEODORE BENT, Esq., of 13, Great Cumberland Place, 
Hyde Park, W., 

JAMES DALLAS, Esq., F.LS., of Cantralees, Lympston, 
Devon. 

Miss J. A. Fow.er, of West View, Grove Park. 

L. N. Fow er, Esq., of West View, Grove Park. 

UPFIELD GREEN, Esq., of 

J. MANGLES, Esq., 

FREDERICK SEssIons, Esq., of Russell House, Gloucester. 
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WILLIAM Raprorb, Esq., of 31, Hogarth Road, Earl’s Court. 

Miss Rosz STEPHENSON, of The Hermitage, Duppas Hill, 
Croydon. 

JOSEPH JOHN TyLor, Esq., of Fir Toll, Mayfield, Sussex. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE Liprary. 
From the Auruor.—Notes on a box used in smuggling on the 
Border fifty years ago. By T. V. Holmes. 8vo. pp. 5. 
—— The Midéwiwin or “ Grand Medicine Society ” of the Ojibwa. 
By W. J. Hoffman. Fol. Washington, 1891. pp. 156. 
—— Monuments primitifs des iles Baléares. By Emile Cartailhac. 

4to. Toulouse, 1892. pp. xi, 80. Plates. 

—— Entwicklungserscheinungen in der Ornamentik der Naturvél- 
ker. By Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe. 4to. Wien, 1892. pp. 44. 
From the PustisHers.—Property ; its Origin and Development. 
By Ch. Letourneau. 8vo. (Walter Scott.) London, 1892. 

pp. xii, 401. 

—— Mar-moad or the Mountain of the Assembly. By the Rev. 
O. D. Miller, D.D. 8vo. (S. M. Whipple.) North Adams, 
1892. pp. xxi, 445. 

—— What and where is God? By H. B. Philbrook. 8vo. 
(A. G. Sullivan.) New York, 1887. pp. xxiv, 480. 

—— Physical Education in the Public Schools. By R. Anna 

Morris. 8vo. (American Book Co.) New York: Cincin- 

nati: Chicago, n.d. pp. 192. 

Games Ancient and Oriental, and how to play them. By 
Edward Falkener. 8vo. (Longmans and Co.) London, 1892. 
pp. iv, 366. Illustrated. 

From the Synpics or THE CaMBripGe University Press.—The 
Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. By 
William Ridgeway, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge, 1892. pp. xu, 
417. Woodcuts. 

From the DELEGATES OF THE CLARENDON Press.—The Land-Systems 
of British India. By B. H. Baden-Powell, C.I.E. Three 
Volumes. 8vo. Oxford, 1892. pp. xx, 699; 771; 632. 
Maps. 

From the Secretary or Stare FOR THE CoLunies.—Despatches from 
his Honour the Administrator of New Guinea, dated respec- 
tively 15th Aug., 1891; 7th Jan., 1892; 6th Feb., 1892; 
9th Feb., 1892; and 13th Feb., 1892. Fol. pp. 2, 2, 6, 6, 4. 

From the Secretary or Stare 1x Councit 1n Inp1a.—Manual of the 
Siyin Dialect. By Captain F. M. Rundall. 8vo. Rangoon, 
1891. pp. 47. 

Handbook of the Haka or Baungshe Dialect. By D. J.C. 
Macnabb. 8vo. Rangoon, 1891. pp. 6, 52. 

—— Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins. By Bernard 
Houghton. 8vo. Rangoon, 1892. pp. 2, 131, xx. 
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From the Roya. Scorrish Socrety.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii. No. 6. 

From the Unirep States Bureau or Etanotocy.—Bibliography of 
the Algonquian Languages. By James Constantine Pilling. 
8vo. Washington, 1891. pp. x, 614. Facsimiles of Title- 

ages. 

4 the Inp1a Orricet.—Report on the Administration of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Penal Settlements of Port 
Blair and the Nicobars, for 1890-91. Fol. Calcutta, 1891. 

149. 

Pine Ecote ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris.—Revue mensuelle. 
1892. Nos. 5, 6. 

From the pes ScieNCES DE Cracovie.—Bulletin Inter- 
nationale, 1892. Nos. 4, 5. 

From the East Inpia Association.—Journal. Vol.xxiv. Nos. 3, 4. 

From the Essex Firtp Cius.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. v. 
No. 12; Vol. vi, Nos. 1-5. 

From the Epiror.—The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiv. No. 3. 

L’Anomalo. 1892. Nos. 4, 5. 

—— L’Anthropologie. Tome iii. No. 2. 

—— Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Band v. Heft 2. 

Nature. Nos. 1175-1181. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlix. Nos. 19-25. 

Science. Nos. 477-487. 

—— The American Journal of Psychology. Vol. iv. No. 3. 

From the Royat Inxstitute.—The Archeological 
Journal. No. 193. 

From the Institution oF CornwaLt.—Journal. Vol. xi. 
Part 1. 

From the Roya Untrep Service Instirurion.—Journal. No. 172. 

From the Smirusonian InstituT1Ion.—Report. 1890. 

From the AustraLian Museum.—Records. Vol. ii. No. 1. 

From the Unirep States Nationat Museum.—Report, 1889. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF WasHincton.—The 
American Anthropologist. Vol. v. No. 2. 

From the BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE 
fiir Ethnologie. 1891. 
Heft 6; 1892, Heft 1: Nachrichten iiber deutsche Alterthums- 
funde. 1891, Heft 6; 1892, Heft 1. 

From the DrvrscHe GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE ETHNOLGIE 
unp fiir Anthropologie. Band xxi. 
Heft 1 und 2. 

From the K. K. GroGrapuiscHeE GESELLSCHAFT IN WiEN.—Mitthei- 
lungen. 1891. 

From the NIeDERLAUSITZER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE UND 
Urcescuicute.—Mittheilungen. Band ii. Heft 4. 

From the OBERHESSISCHE GESELLSCHAFY FUR Natur- UND HEILKUNDE. 
—Bericht xxviii. 

From the Roya, Grocrapnicat Socirety.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv. 
No. 6. 
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From the Royat Society.—Proceedings. No. 308. 
Royat Society or Vicroria.—Transactions. Vol. ii. 
art 2. 
From the ImpfirtaLe pes NaTuRALISTES DE Moscov.—Bul- 
letin. 1891. No. 4. 
From the Society or Anriquaries oF 
3rd Series. Vol. i. 
From the Socrery or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2060-2065. 
From the Society or Vol. 
xiv. No. 7. 
Royat Society or Lirerature.—Transactions. Vol. xv. 
o. lL. 
From the University or Tox1o.—Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Japan. Vol.v. Part 1. 


Dr. R. WALLASCHEK read a paper entitled “An Ethnologi- 
cal Inquiry into the Basis of our Musical System.” 


Mr. RANDALL H. Pye, Dr. E. B. Tytor, Prof. RUPERT JONES, 
and Mr. H. BaLrour took part in the discussion. 

Professor BasiL HALL CHAMBERLAIN read a paper on “Some 
Minor Japanese Religious Practices.” 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. A. Diosy, Mr. M. BEAv- 
FORT, and others took part in the discussion. 


MEETING—OcTOBER 18TH, 1892. 


Epwarp B. Tyor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


4 


Major R. C. TEMPLE, LS.C., read a paper on “ Developments 
in Buddhistic Architecture and Symbolism as illustrated by the . 
Author’s recent exploration of Caves in Burma.” 


In the discussion that ensued, Dr. TyLor, Prof. Rays Davips, 
Mr. Taw Sern Ko, Mr. H. BatFour, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Dr. 
Dr. Garson, and Mr. Frazer took part, and the Author 


replied. 
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NOVEMBER 8TH, 1892. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
The following elections were announced :— 


Professor GERLAND, of the University of Strassburg, as an 
Honorary Fellow. 

C. W. CAMPBELL, Esq., of 5, Philbeach Gardens. 

W. CrookE, Esq., of Mirzapur, N. W. Provinces, India. 

JoHuN THOMSON, Esq., of 70a, Grosvenor Street, London. ) 

Professor JOHN STRUTHERS, of 24, Buckingham Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Louis Rostnson, Esq., M.D., of 162, High Street, Lewis- 
ham. 

W. L. ALLARDYCE, Esq., of Suva, Fiji. 

A. E. CRAWLEY, Esq., of St. John’s School, Leatherhead, as 
Ordinary Fellows. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the AvutHor.—A Study ot Prehistoric Anthropology. By 
Thomas Wilson 8vo. pp. 76. 

—— Studies in Psychology. By S. G. Burney, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1890. pp. xvi, 535. 

—— Antropologia e Pedagogia. Parte Prima. By Dott. Paolo 
Riccardi. 4to. Modena, 1892. pp. 172. 

—— Ideale Welten in wort und bild. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 1892. 
pp. 289, 270, 232. 

—— The Speech of Monkeys. By R.L. Garner. 8vo. London, 

1892. pp. xvi, 260. 

Ten Years’ Travel and Sport in Foreign Lands. By H. W. 

Seton-Karr. 8vo. London, 1890. pp. xii, 445. 

—— Family Names from the Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and Scotch considered in relation to their Etymology. By 
Thomas G. Gentry. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1892. pp. 225. 

—— Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. By D. G. Brinton, 
M.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 6. 

— The Written Language of the Ancient Mexicans. By D. G. 
Brinton, M.D., LL.D. 4to. pp. 6. 

—— Indonesische Masken. ByC. M. Pleyte, Wzn. 4to. pp. 10. 

—— The Pagan-Christian Overlap in the North. By Henry 
Colley March, M.D. 8vo. pp. 41. 
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From the AutHor.—The Language of the Mississagas of Skugog. 
By A. F. Chamberlain. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1892. pp. 84. 

-—— La Détermination de la taille d’aprés les grands os des mem- 
bres. 8vo. Paris, 1892. pp. 56. By Dr. L. Manouvrier. 

Die geometrischen Principien der elementaren Schiidelmes- 
sungen und die heutigen kraniometrischen Systeme. By 
Prof. Dr. Aurel v. Térék. 8vo. 1892. pp. 88. 

—— Crania Ethnica Americana. By Rudolf Virchow. Fol. Ber- 
lin, 1892. pp. 34. Plates. 

-—— Neuere Beitriige zur Frage der Horizontalebene des Schadels 
in Bezug auf die kraniometrische Analyse der Schadelform. 
By Prof. Dr. A. v. Tordk. 4to. Vienna, 1892. pp. 16. 

—— Ueber einige gesetzmiissige Bezichungen zwischen Schadel- 
grund, Gehirn- und Gesichtsschiidel. By Prof. Dr. A. v. 
Torok, 4to. pp. 5. 

——-. Ueber die heutige Schadellehre. 8vo. 1892. pp. 17. 

——- Ueber eine neue Methode den Sattelwinkel zu messen. By 
Prof. Dr. A. v. Térék. 8vo. 1890. pp. 81. 

—— Ueber ein Universal-Kraniophor. By Prof. Dr. A. v. Térdk. 
8vo. 1889. pp. 69. 

—— Das Wesen und die Aufgabe der systematischen Kraniologie. 
By Prof. Dr. A. v. Térdk. 8vo. 1891. pp. 20. 

— British Guiana; the North-Western District. By Everard 
F. im Thurn, M.A., C.M.G. 8vo. pp. 24. 

——- Les types anthropologiques des Grands-Russes des gouverne- 
ments du centre de la Russie. By N. Zograf. 8vo. pp. 
12. 

—-— Note sur les méthodes de l’anthropométrie sur le vivant 
pratiquées en Russie et sur la nécessité d’établir une entente 
internationale pour arréter les méthodes communes des 
recherches anthropométriques. By N. Zograf. 8vo. pp. 12. 

—-— Anthropometric Statistics. By N. Zograf. 4to. Moscow, 
1892. pp. 178. Plates. 

—— Finger-prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 8vo. London, 
1892. pp. 216. Lllustrated. 

— Die Formen des Ober- und Unterkiefers bei den Europiern. 
By Dr. J. Kollmann. 8vo. 1892. pp. 32. 

-—— Did the Pheenicians Discover America? By T. Crawford 
Johnston. 8vo. pp. 30. 

—— L’Anthropologie du Bengale. By Paul Topinard. 8vo. pp. 
35. 

-—— On the Importance and Nature of the Oceanic Languages. 
By Sidney H. Ray. 8vo. op. 10. 

From the Pustisners.—Is Man too Prolific? By H.S. Pomeroy, 
A.M., M.D. 8vo. (Funkand Wagnalls.) London, New York, 
Toronto, 1891. pp. 64. 

—-— Elementary Psychology. By James H. Baker, A.M. 8vo. 
(Effingham, Maynard, and Uo.) New York, 1891. pp. 232. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol.iii. 8vo. (Ginn 
and Co.) Boston, 1892. 
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From the PustisHers.—The Presumption of Sex. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. 8vo. (Leeand Shepard.) Boston, 1892. pp. 149. 
—— Studies in Nature and Language Lessons. By ‘. Berry 
Smith, A.M. 4to. (Heath and Co.) Boston, 1890. pp. 

121. 

——- Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. 8vo. (Appleton 
and Co.) New York, 1891. pp. x, 476. 

—— The Universality of Man's Appearance and Primitive Man. 
By Edward L. Anderson. 8vo. (R. Clarke andCo.) Cincin- 
nati, Edinburgh, 1891. pp. 28. 

—— Christian Anthropology. By the Rev. John Thein, with an 
introduction by Prof. Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D 
8vo. (Benziger Bros.) New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
1892. pp. 576. 

—— The Hibbert Lectures, 1891. By Count Goblet d’Alviella. 
8vo. (Williams and Norgate.) London, Edinburgh, 1892. 
pp: xvi, 296. 

— The History of Historical Writing in America. By J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. 8vo. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.) 

Boston and New York, 1891. pp. 6, 160. 

Sea Phantoms. By Fletcher L. Bassett. 8vo. (Morrill, 

Higgins, and Co.) Chicago, 1892. pp. 505. 

Sex and Life. By Eli F. Brown, M.S., M.D. 8vo. (Ff. 

J. Schulte and Co.) Chicago, n.d. pp. 142. 

—— Our Life among the Iroquois Indians. By Mrs. Harriet S. 
Caswell. 8vo. (Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society.) Boston and Chicago, n.d. pp. xiv, 321. 

—— Studies in Mohammedanism. By John J. Pool. 8vo. 
(Archibald Constable and Co.) Westminster, 1892. pp. xvi, 
419. 

—— Buddhism, Primitive and Present in Magadha and in Ceylon. 
By Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo. 
8vo. (Longmans and Co.) London, 1892. pp. xvi, 501. 

—— Makers of Modern Thought. By David Nasmith, Esq., Q.C. 
2 vols. 8vo. (G. Philip and Son.) London, 1892. pp. xvi, 
289 ; x, 271. (12s. net.) 

—— Up the Niger. By Capt. A. F. Mockler-Ferrymun. 8vo. 
(G. Philipand Son.) London, 1892. pp. xx,326. Illustrated. — 
(16s.) 

—— British New Guinea. By J.P. Thomson. 8vo. (G. Philip 
and Son.) London, 1892. pp. xviii, 336. Illustrated. 

21s.) 

the DxLEGATES OF THE CLARENDON Press.—Essays upon 
Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems. By Dr. August 
Weismann. 2vols. 8vvo. Oxford, 1891, 1892. pp.xv, 471; 
viii, 226. 

—— The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. xxx. Edited by F. Max 
Miiller. 8vo. Oxford, 1892. 

—— History of the New World cailed America. Vol. i. By 
Edward John Payne. 8vo. Oxford, 1892. pp. xxviii, 546. 
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From H. Linc Rotu, Esq.—Wild Races of South Eastern India. 
By Capt. T. H. Lewin. 8vo. London, 1870. pp. viii, 352. 

From C. H. Reap, Esq.—Statement of Progress and Acquisitions 
made in the Department of British and Medixval Antiquities 
and Ethnography (in the British Museum) in the year 1891. 
By Augustus W. Franks. 8vo. pp. 16. 

From the HypkoGraPHER oF THE ApmirALTY.—A Vocabulary in 
Various Dialects used in some Islands of the New Hebrides. 
By Lieut. Boyle T. Somerville, R.N. Long fol. 1892. pp. 58. 

From the Secrerary or Strate FOR THE CoLonies.—Despatches from 
His Honour the Administrator of British New Guinea; and 
Accompanying Map. 

From the Inpia Orrice.—Progress Reports of the Epigraphical and 
Architectural Branches of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. Fol. pp. 20. : 

From tlie Baraviaasch GenootscHap Van KunsTeN EN WETEN- 
SCHAPPEN.—Nederlandsch Nieuw Guinea en de Papoesche 
Kilanden. 2 vols. 8vo. Batavia, 1884. By A. Haga 
(Kolonel). pp. 1, 474; xl, 496. 

--~— Beschrijving der Oudheden nabij de Grens der Residentie’s 
Soerakarta en Djogdjakarta. By J. W. Ijzerman.  4to. 
Batavia, 1591. pp. (4), 135. Plates and Atlas. 

From the Ecorz p’ANTHROPOLOGIE (Paris).—Revue Mensuelle. 
1892. Nos. 7-10. 

From the Inp1a Orrice.—Epigraphia - Indica and Record of the 
Archeological Survey of India. Part ix. 

From the Acapimig Sciences DE Cracovir.—Bulletin Inter- 
national. 1892. Nos. 6, 7. 

From the D&UTSCHE 
AKADEMIE DER NaTURFORSCHER.—Verhandlungen. Vols. lv, lvi. 

From the KoninkLiske AKADEMIE VAN WETENSCHAPPEN (Amster- 
dam).—Jaarboek, 1891: Verslagen en Mededeelingen— 
Afdeeling Natuurkunde. Deel viii. 

From the Roya. Irish Vol. xxix, 19; 
Cunningham Memoirs : vii. 

From the Inp1a AssociaTion.—Journal. Vol. xxiv, 5-7. 

From the Grotogists’ AssociaTion.—Proceedings. Vol. xii, 8. 

Frem the Essex Cirus.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. vi, 
6-9. 

From the Royat or Puysicians (Edinburgh).—Reports 
from the Laboratory. Vol. iv. 

From the Ep1ror.—The American Antiquarian. Vol. xiv. Nos. 5, 6. 

—— The American Journal of Psychology. Vol.iv. No.4. Vol. 
v. No.1. 

-——- Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. viii, 5-8. 

—-- Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Band v, 3, 4. 

-_— The Journal of Mental Science. Nos. 126, 127. 

—J,/Anthropologie. Tom. iii, 5. 

—— L’Anomalo. 1892. N. 6-8. 

—-- Nature. Nos. 1182-1202. 
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From the Ep1tor.—Revue Scientifique. Tom. xlix, 26; 1, 1-4, 6-19. 

Science. Nos. 488-492, 494-496, 498-507. 

From the Canavian Instirvte.—Transactions. Vol. ii, 2; Annual 
Archeological Report. 1891. 

From the Nova Scorian Institute oF Science.—Proceedings and 
Transactions. Second Series. Vol.i. No. 1. 

From the New Zeatano Instirute.—Transactions and Proceed- 
ings. Vol. xxiv. 

From the Royat ArcH#oLoGIcAL Instrrure.—The Archeological 
Journal. Nos. 190, 194. 

From the Royat Instirute.—Proceedings. Vol. xxiii. 

From the Institruur Voor pe Taat—, LAND-EN VOLKEN- 
KUNDE VAN Nepertannscu-Inpiét.—Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. Deel vii. 
Afi. 3, 4. 

From the Unirev Service Institurion. 
173-176. 

From the Suirusonian Institurion.—Contributions to Knowledge. 
Vol. xxviii. 

From the AvstraLian Musrtum.—Kecords. Vol. ii, 2,3. 

From the Prasopy Mvseum.—Archeological and Ethnological 
Papers. Vol.i. No. 4. 

From the Unirrep Starrs NationaL from the 
Report ior 1890. 

From the ANrHROPOLOGICAL Society or Bompay.—Journal. Vol. ii, 
No. 8. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGISCHE GESELLSCHAFY LN Wienx.—Mittheilun- 
gen. Band xxii, 1-4. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SociETyY OF WaAsHINGTON.—The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Vol. v, 3. 

From the BataviaascH GENoorscHap VAN KuNnsTeEN EN WETEN- 
sCHAPPEN.—Notulen, Deel xxii, 1-4; xxiii, 1-4; xxviii, 3,4; 
xxix, 1-3. Tijdschrift voor indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde, Deei xxix, Afl. 4-6; xxx, 1-6; xxxiv, 3-6; xxxv, 1; 
Nederlandsch-indisch Plakaatboek, Deel i, ii, viii, ix; 
Verhandelingen, Deel xlv, Afl. 1-4; Deel xlvi; Dagh-Register 
gehonden int Casteel Batavia vant passerende daer ter plaetse 
als over geheel Nederlandts-India. Anno 1663. 

Fyom the Berutner GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unp Urcescuicnte.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1892. Hett 
2. 3. 

From the Bencat Astatic Socrery.—Journal. Nos. 311-317. 
Proceedings. 1891, Nos. 7-10; 1892, Nos. 1-7. 

From the Fo.x-Lorr Socrety.—Folk-Lore. Vol. iii, 2, 3. 

From the NIrDERLAUSITZER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE UND 
Urcescuicut’.—Mittheilnngen. Band ii, 5. 

From the Socierat (Konigsberg).—Schriften. 
1891. 

From the Pui.cosopHicaL AND Literary Society or Leeps.— 
Annual Report. 1891-92. 
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From the Potynesian Sociery.—Journal. Vol. i, 2. 

From the Royat AGRICULTURAL AND ComMERCIAL Soctety oF 
British Guiana.—Timehri. Vol. vi, l. 

From the Royat Dustin Society.—-Proceedings. Vol. vii, 3, 4. 
Transactions. Vol. iv, 9-15. 

From the Royat Grocrapaicat Sociery.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv, 
7, 8, 10. 

From the Royat Scortish GeocrapnicaL Soctery.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii, 7-11. 

From the Royat Socimty.—Proceedings. Nos. 309-315. 

From the Roya Society or Anriguaries or IRELAND.—Journal of 
the Proceedings. Vol. ii, 2, 3. 

From the Society or Canaba.—Proceedings and Transac- 
tions. Vol. ix. 

From the Royat Society or EpinsurGu.—Proceedings. Vol. xviii. 
Transactions. Vol. xxxvi, 2, 3. 

From the Royat Society or Vol. 
xv, l. 

From the Royat Socrery or New Sovurh Wates.—Journal and 
Proceedings. Vol. xxv. ‘ 
From the Royat Society or Tasmania.—Papers and Proceedings, 

1891. 

From the Koyat Socrery or Vicroria.—Transactions. Vol. iv. 
Part 1. 

From the Royat Staristicat Society.—Journal. Vol. lv, 2, 3. 

From the SociepaADE DE GroGrapPHIA DE Lissoa.—Boletim. 10 
Serie, 6-11. 

From the Socréré p’AnrHROvOLOGIE DE Lyon.—Bulletin. Tom. x, 
1, 2. 

From the Socifré bp’ ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris.—Bulletins. 1891, 
4; 1892, 1,2; Mémoires. Tom. iv. Fas. 3. 

From the Société Arcufotoaique (Agram).—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologiékoga Druztva. Godina xiv. Br. 3. 

From the Sociérf pe Borpa (Dax).—Bulletin. 1891, 4; 1892, 
1, 2. 

From the SocietA Ivauiana pi AntTRopoLOGIA, Ernotocia, 
PsicoLocia Comparara.—Archivio per l’Anthropologia e la 
Etnologia. Vol. xxii, 1. 

From the Society or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2066-2085. 

From the Society or ANtIQUARIES.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv, 1. 
Archeologia. Vol. lili. Part 1. 

From the Socréré p’ArcHfOLOGIE DE BruxeLtes.—Annales. Tom. 
vi, 

From the Sociery or Vol. 
xiv, 8. 

From the Société pes DE Moscov.— 
Bulletin. 1892, 1. 

From the Société pu Tome i. 

From the Verrin (Leipzig).—Mittheilungen. 1891. 

From the Yorksuire Sociery.—Annual Report, 1891. 
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From the Universiry or Tox1o.—Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Japan. Vol. v, 2; Mittheilungen aus 
der Medicinischen Facultaét. Band v, 6. 


Mr. E. F. 1m THURN read a paper on the “ Anthropological Uses 
of the Camera.” 


A paper by Mr. H. Line Rorn on “ Couvade,” and a paper by 
Mr. S. E. PEAL on “The Morong,” were read. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL USES of the CAMERA.! 
sy E. F. 1m Tourn, C.M.G. 


[WITH PLATES X, XI.] 


AMONG the innumerable uses now made of the photographic 
camera, that which might be made of it by the anthropologist, 
and especially by the travelling anthropologist, seems to be 
insufticiently appreciated and utilised. Allusion is not here 
made so much to the use of the camera, in connection with 
anthropometry, for the study of anthropology in its strictly 
physiological aspects—to its use in taking physiological photo- 
graphs, on a fixed scale, of the human figure, in certain definite 
positions, and of simultaneously accurately measuring the same 
figure ; for that, though a very useful function of the camera, 
is, though somewhat more difficult of practice among primitive 
folk than those who have not tried it imagine, of quite suffi- 
ciently recognised importance. My special concern to-night, 
on the other hand, is as to the use of the camera for the accu- 
rate record, not of the mere bodies of primitive folk—which 
might indeed be more accurately measured and photographed 
for such purposes dead than alive, could they be conveniently 
obtained when in that state—but of these folk regarded as living 
beings. This latter is indeed a far more difficult proceeding, 
one much more seldom practised by anthropologists, and one 
the utility of which for anthropology, regarded, as we all wish 
to regard it, as an exact science, some ‘anthropologists will, I 
fancy, be at first sight inclined to question. + 

Primitive phases of life are fast fading from the world in 
this age of restless travel and exploration, and it should be 
recognised as almost the duty of educated travellers in the less 
known parts of the world to put on permanent record, before it 
is too late, such of these phases as they may observe ; but it is 
certainly not a sufficiently reeognised fact that such records, 


usually made in writing, might be infinitely helped out by the 
camera. 


' [The author has kindly presented copies of the photographs referred to, to 
the Library. ] 
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The production of Plates X and XI having been 


unavoidably delayed, they will be issued with the next 


number of the Journal. 
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As illustrating the small use of the camera for this special 
purpose, attention need only be called to the almost universal 
badness of illustrations of living primitive folk in books of 
anthropology and travel, when “these illustrations are not 
merely what may be called physiological pictures. It is true 
that considerable change, though certainly not any advance at 
all proportionate with the possibilities, has been made since 
the old days in which this power of photography, marvellous 
even to the thoughtful man of to-day, of reflecting on the 
white screen, here at home in such a room as this, in minutest 
detail, the actual scenes which were seen by the traveller 
months or years before, and it may be some thousands of miles 
away, would have seemed, could it have been foreseen, the 
blackest magic. Of old, the book illustrator, if, as was usual, 
he was not himself the traveller, drew as pictures of primitive 
folk, merely the men and women that surrounded him, drew 
figures of men and women of his own stage of civilisation, and 
merely added to these such salient features as he was able, 
from the traveller’s tales, to fancy that his supposed primitive 
subjects had. So in 1599 the imaginative artist of Nuremberg 
who drew the pictures for the rare Latin abbreviation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “ Discoverie of Guiana” gave to the world 
his impressions of the “ Amazons,” the “Headless Men,” and 
the “Men who dwelt on trees” which are typical of the pic- 
tures of “savages” which adorn the travellers’ books up to 
nearly the present century.’ 

Analogous pictures of a somewhat later time, as late indeed 
as the end of the last century, may be instanced in the 
beautifully executed illustrations by Bartolozzi in Stedman’s 
“Dutch Guiana,” in which, in place of natives, are shown, 
with the necessary change of dress, simply Europeans of more 
than average beauty of form. There were doubtless exceptions 
to the misrepresentation of primitive folk, and the greatest of 
these exceptions known to me is the beautiful series of draw- 
ings by Catlin of North American Redmen. But Catlin 
enjoyed the unusual advantage not only of considerable 
technical skill as an artist, but of living among the folk 
whom he drew and about whom he wrote. But even his 
drawings, valuable as they are, and artistically superior as they 
are, are far from having the value of the accuracy of photo- 
graphs. 

The modern anthropological illustrator does indeed generally 
draw from photographs; butalmostalwaysfrom photographs taken 


1 “ Brevis et admiranda descriptio regni Guiane . quod nuper 
admodum . . . per generosum D. D. Gualtherum "Ralegh equitem 
Anglum, detectum est. Impensis Levini Hulsil. 4to. Noriberge, 1599. 
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under non-natural conditions. An example would not be hard 
to find, and might indeed be found in one of the most valuable 
and accurate of recent anthropological books, in which is given 
a picture of the Caribs of my own country of Guiana, which, 
I am assured by the very distinguished author, was the best 
attainable. This picture gives no hint of what Caribs are like 
in their natural state ; but it is evidently taken from a photo- 
graph, the history of which I have been unable to trace. The 
explanation is, however, easy tome. During my many. years 
acquaintance with these Caribs, both in their native wilds and 
during their brief visits to the town, I have often been struck 
by the marvellous difference in their appearance when seen 
under these two differing conditions. It is true that in his 
natural surroundings the Carib is but very lightly clad, whereas, 
on the rare occasions when he enters the town he sometimes, 
but by no means always, puts on a fragmentary and incongruous 
piece or two of the cast-off clothing of white men, intending, 
by no means successfully, to adorn his person; but such separa- 
ble accidents of rags by no means explain the full change in 
his appearance. I have seen the same men, in their distant 
homes on the mountainous savannahs between Guiana and the 
Brazils, though clothed with but a single strip of cloth, two or 
three inches wide and perhaps a yard in length, and either 
unadorned or adorned with but a scrap of red or white paint, 
look like what the novelists describe as well-groomed gentlemen. 
Yet the same individuals in Georgetown, without any added 
clothing or adornment, look the meanest and wretchedest folk 
imaginable. The sense of shyness and mean cringing fear 
which in the town doubtless drives out from them their innate 
sense of freedom and happy audacity, seems to find outward 
expression and completely to alter their bodily form. And it 
was quite evidently under some such depressing circumstances 
as these that the Redmen—who, by the way, were probably 

Ackawois and not “ True Caribs ”—who are shown in the illus- 
tration which is in my mind, were photographed. 

Just as the purely physiological photographs of the anthropo- 
metrists are merely pictures of lifeless bodies, so the ordinary 
photographs of uncharacteristically miserable natives, such as 
that which I have just described, seem comparable to the photo- 
graphs which one occasionally sees of badly stuffed and distorted 
birds and animals. 

But, it will be said, good and characteristic photographs of 
primitive folk in their natural condition are seldom to be ob- 
tained. Even in these days, when so many travellers carry 
cameras, and when a considerable number of these have skill 
in using their cameras, the photographs of natives thus obtained 
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are neither as many nor as good as might have been expected. 
Not long ago in an able review of some published book of 
illustrations of native life—I think in the Pacific—the reviewer 
expressed it as his opinion that the attempt was a failure, as 
must be all attempts photographically to portray uncivilised 
folk. My task to-night will be to show that the record, by the 
camera, of phases of primitive life, though certainly not without 
difficulty, yet is not impossible ; and that, this being possible, it 
is for anthropological purposes well worth doing. I am only 
sorry that my own attempts in this direction, partly doubtless 
owing to deficiency of skill, partly to the fact that my life is a 
busy one, and that other demands on my time effectually pre- 
vent me from giving as much care as I should like to anthropo- 
logical photography, are not as excellent as I could wish. They 
are shown not as in any way perfectly realising, but as tending 
in the direction which should be taken. 

Risking a charge of egotism, I must give a few words of ex- 
planation of the circumstances under which the illustrations I 
shall put before you were taken. 

Fifteen years ago I went out to Guiana as curator of the 
public museum, and in that capacity travelled much in the 
interior of that colony, only the seaboard of which was, and 
very little more now is, inhabited. Ten years ago I entered the 
service of the Government, and, as magistrate, took charge of 
a large district inhabited almost solely by Redmen. And I 
remained under those circumstances until, about two years ago, 
I was transferred to a neighbouring and still larger district of 
which it may be said that up to the time of my going there 
the white men who had visited it might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Throughout this time I have lived really 
among these pleasant red-skinned folk, now and again, for 
periods of greater or less duration, living not only among, but 
as they do; and throughout that period I have had none but 

tedmen as my servant friends. They have got used to me, and 
I have got used to them, and doubtless in this respect I have 
enjoyed greater advantages in the matter of gaining their 
confidence than the ordinary traveller, who merely passes 
through a country, could hope to enjoy. Some ten years ago, 
in a book on the “Indians of Guiana” I told all that I then 
knew about them. Though of course further experience 
has now taught me a good deal more about them, I must 
not here linger on anything that does not touch my special 
= of to-night—my experiences as a photographer among 
them. 

That to gain the confidence of uncivilised folk whom you 
wish to photograph, is one of quite the most essential matters 
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you will easily understand. The first time I tried to photograph 
a red man was among the mangrove trees at the mouth of the 
Barima river. My red-skinned subject was carefully posed high 
up on a mangrove root. He sat quite still while I focussed and 
drew the shutter. Then, as I took off the cap, with a moan he 
fell backward off his perch on to the soft sand below him. Nor 
could he by any means be persuaded to prepare himself once 
more to face the unknown terrors of the camera. A very 
common thing to happen, and to foil the efforts of the photo- 
grapher at the very moment when he has but to withdraw and 
to replace the cap, is for the timid subject suddenly to put up 
his hand to conceal his face,a preceeding most annoying to the 
photographer, but interesting to the anthropologist, as illustra- 
ting the very widespread dread of primitive folk of having 
their features put on paper, and being thus submitted spiritually 
to the power of anyone possessing the picture. 

In passing, a curious instance may be mentioned of the 
discovery, thanks to the camera, of that rather rare thing—a 
personal idiosyncrasy among Redmen. Some time last year in 
photographing a number of Carib lads I noticed that one of 
them, at the moment of the taking of the picture, suddenly put 
up his hands and put them, not over his face, but one on each 
shoulder. The attitude struck me at once as an unusual one, 
but yet it seemed to me in some way familiar. Some time 
after, in looking through my old stock of negatives I found one 
which showed a much younger Carib lad in the same unusual 
attitude, and it was only after some inquiry that I realised 
that this last-named negative was one which I had taken some 
years before of the same boy. 

After what has already been said on the subject it is only 
necessary here just to refer to the sufficiently obvious fact that 
one of the great uses of the camera to the anthropologist is for 
the making of what have here been called physiological photo- 
graphs. An accumulation of a large number of these, taken in 
accordance with a fixed scale, would undoubtedly have a very 
considerable value if, it must be added, these were accompanied 
by a series of exact measurements of the persons photographed ; 
but, it must also be added, such an undertaking presents 
very considerable difficulties, dependent on the difficulty of 
inducing uncivilised folk,even after long familiarity with them, 
to stand in exactly the artificial positions requisite for the 
purpose, and on the nuunber of photographs, putting it at three 
each of a large number of individuals, which are required to 
afford sufficient data for the deduction from them of any 
inferences. Only a person provided with almost unlimited 
time, patience, influence over his subjects, and means of trans- 
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port of the necessary bulky and weighty material in uncivilised 
countries, shouid attempt such a task. 

On the other hand if the task attempted is to help out, with 
the great and wonderful powers of the camera, the traveller’s 
description of the folk among whom he has passed, to picture 
them to home-staying anthropologists better and far more 
vividly than any words or even any drawing can do, the task, 
if yet not light, is comparatively easy. This [ hope to illustrate 
by a series of pictures taken during the last six years in British 
Guiana. 

With reference to my earlier remarks on the difficulty of 
discerning in the ordinary illustrations the real bodily appear- 
ance of uncivilised folk, photographs of the True Caribs of 
Guiana will be shown on the screen. And in so doing it may, 
without entering into elaborate detail, be once more pointed 
out that the red-skinned inhabitants of Guiana are distinguish- 
able into three groups or branches! (see “Among Indians of 
Guiana,” p. 159, and “Proceedings of Royal Geographical 
Society,” October, 1892). Though the actual pre-European 
history of these three is, unfortunately, still greatly a matter 
of conjecture, it is convenient to use such conjectures as seem 
most reasonable on this subject as a means of distinguishing 
the branches—that is to say, it is well to bear in mind that 
probably of the tribes at present in Guiana the Warraus, who 
inhabit the swamps about the mouth of the Orinoco, were the 
earliest occupiers, but that there is at present no evidence at 
all to show whence these people reached their present homes ; 
that another of the branches, represented only by the Arawacks, 
who inhabit the whole sea-coast of that country with the 
exception of the more swampy lands of the Warraus, probably 
reached their present homes from the West Indian Islands 
long after the Warraus were already established in those parts ; 
and that the third branch, usually called the Carib branch, 
and represented by the Ackawois, Macusis, Arecunas, and by 
the “True Caribs,” came also from the Islands, but at various 
times, and made their way, in somewhat various directions, 
into the back lands of the country. The first set of pictures 
I am about to show you all are of this last or “True Carib” 
branch. 

The first is of a middle-aged man who lives in the first falls 
of the Barima River. A single glance at it and a comparison 
of it with the ordinary, even the best book illustrations of 
Caribs, will at once serve to make plain the advantage of the 
photographic method used among the people in their own 

? Only a limited number of the photographs shown in illustrating the reading 
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homes over any other method of showing what these primitive 
folk are really like. Before shooting the falls in their canoes 
the Redmen always carefully examine the state of the river 
to see which rocks are exposed, which lurk as hidden dangers 
beneath the surface in that particular state of the water; and 
it was while he was engaged in this cautious survey that this 
photograph of this Carib was taken. The next is of the same 
man taken under somewhat different circumstances. The 
hospitality of these persons is almost unbounded, and the 
etiquette of its observance is rigidly fixed. The master of the 
house, when expecting guests, grooms himself carefully and puts 
on his best dress and ornaments, these often, as in this case, consist - 
ing only of a narrow waistcloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of white beads by way of ornament. Thus honouring 
the occasion to the best of his ability, he sits, somewhat stolidly, 
outside his house awaiting his guests, with whom when they 
arrive he will without rising or in any other way testifying any 
interest, exchange one or two entirely conventional and mono- 
syllabic sentences, dropping them out one by one at long 
intervals, 

It is generally supposed that these red-skinned folk are 
undemonstrative in their bearing towards one another. But 
this really is only in the presence of strangers. When alone, 
or before others with whom they are familiar, their bearing 
toward each other is even caressing. Such a picture as this, 
of three Caribs standing with their arms round each other’s 
necks, may often be seen. 

The next picture, of a young Carib man, perhaps a little 
above the average in physique, is intended to show that these 
people, though not tall, are a fine people in the point of 
physical and muscular development. 

Again, in the matter of facial expression, the ordinary con- 
ception of these people as dull and expressionless should give 
place to the truer idea that, when not made shy by the presence 
of unaccustomed strangers, there is a great deal of life and even 
in some cases of beauty in their appearance. It is practically 
impossible for a stranger to see them in this their more 
pleasing and natural state, except when, as I now do in this 
picture of three Carib lads, they are taken under the most 
natural conditions, and distance and time being for the purpose 
annihilated, they are shown you in the most natural conditions 
but without their knowledge. 

That it may not be said that in my anxiety to impress you 
with my own too favourable ideas of these red-skinned friends 
of mine, I have elected only to show you young fellows in their 
too brief prime, I next show you an old Carib. I must, how- 
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ever, admit that he is only old for a Redman. His age was 
probably about forty-five. But these happy childlike people 
lead but a short if a happy life, and are old at fifty, and rarely 
survive to sixty. 

Even among the young folk disease sometimes, though I am 
glad to say not often, plays havoc. And I am able to show 
you a picture of an unfortunate lad of that race suffering from 
the malady which is most common among them—consump- 
tion. 

And lest it should be said that I have ungallantly confined 
my selection to the men, I end this series of Carib pictures by 
one of a group of three women sitting together after a common, 
but surely inconvenient fashion, in one hammock. 

Some interest attaches to the as yet not very numerous 
instances of persons whose veins are half filled with Indian, 
half with foreign blood. I have, personally, not the slightest 
doubt that the pure Indian left to himself and his own natural 
conditions is much the happier and morally the better man. 
But from the first instant that the stronger European influence 
meets and touches the weaker native American race, it is 
absolutely unavoidable that a change should begin in the 
latter ; and it has always seemed to me that it is our duty, 
though I fear one that has seldom enough in the history of the 
world been acted on, or at least been wisely acted on, to see 
that this change which we are forced by circumstances to make 
in this naturally happy and estimable folk, should be as little 
to their detriment as possible. As a well known and much 
esteemed man, who was at the time your President, ouce said 
to me, it seems to be a fact that, sad as has been the history of 
the relations of civilised with uncivilised man, there has 
probably never been an uncivilised folk which would have met 
the friendly advances of civilised men in any hostile spirit. 
Guiana is one of the not too numerous places in which from 
the first the European influence, largely, it must be admitted, 
because the circumstances of the place did not bring it much in 
contact with the native element, has been comparatively, un- 
fortunately I can only say comparatively, harmless to the 
latter. But now, when, owing to the spread of the gold 
industry into the before unknown interior of the colony, these 
circumstances are rapidly changing, and the European and 
native elements are inevitably being daily brought more and 
more into contact, it would become us to see that the gradual 
merging of the native into the European element should be 
accomplished with as httle injury to the former as possible. 
And this desirable end, difficult, it must be admitted, of attain- 
ment, could best, and, it seems to me, only be reached, by a 
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gradual intermarriage of the two elements. It is not without 
interest, therefore, to note what has been the result of such 
intermarriage as has already taken place. 

The matter should be considered in two aspects, the moral 
and the physical ; and in so doing it must be remembered that 
the European element introduced into the problem is diverse, 
for it is brought in by English, Spanish, Portuguese, and—for 
these too are European in the sense that they have been intro- 
duced by Europeans—Negro, Chinese, and East Indian. 

Taking these in the order of their strength, the Negro has 
intermarried with the Redmen more than have any of the 
others. The resulting half-breeds are known in the colony 
as “cobungrus” or as “cobs,” and are, as far as I know, in- 
variably the result of the intermarriage of a black man with a 
red woman. Morally the good or evil result of the cross 
depends on whether the offspring are brought up entirely by 
the mother and entirely among her folk, or among and as the 
father’s folk. In the former case the child acquires chiefly the 
qualities, which are generally the good if simple qualities, of 
an almost entirely nature folk; while in the latter case it 
acquires rather the qualities of the father, which, in no spirit of 
reprobation, but of pity, must be described as those most woefully 
and sadly unfortunate qualities which the European, as a 
Frankenstein, compounded and supplied to that most artificial 
creature which, by his original enslavement of the Africans and 
then by the too rapid and entirely badly planned enfranchise- 
ment of these same, he created. On the other hand, if we turn 
from the moral to the physical aspect of such an intermarriage 
as we are contemplating, the result may much more un- 
reservedly be pronounced excellent. In a very striking recent 
book written by a black man on black men, the unexpectedly 
frank truism is, with quite admirable courage, stated that the 
greatest drawback of the black man, when he struggles for 
civilised existence, lies in his physical ugliness. Now this 
ugliness chiefly, of course, finds expression in his face; but it is 
yet exhibited in his whole body, which, however, is generally of 
most amazing and admirable strength. The red man, on the 
other hana, generally has a face which, if not beautiful according 
to the European standard, is yet, in delicacy and beauty of line 
far more admirable than is that of our black man; and his 
body, wanting the brute strength of the black man, yet far 
surpasses the latter in its beauty of line and in its marvellous 
suppleness. Now, if in the blended offspring of a black man 
and a red woman the moral characters of the two parents, as 
originally implanted in equal proportions, are liable to be 
educationally altered in the direction of those of either the 
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father or the mother, in accordance as he lives either among his 
father’s or his mother’s folk, yet the physical qualities originally 
imparted by the two parents are liable to no such modification. 
Probably in accordance with some phase of the law of 
beneficial variation, it happens that it is the better physical 
qualities of each of the parents respectively which find place in 
the offspring, to the exclusion of the less worthy. So that the 
body of the child, with the strength of the black father is 
combined the beauty of line and consequent suppleness of his 
maternal red-skinned folk. 

It must be confessed that the various favourable results which 
have here been attributed to the union of the black man and 
the red woman are too seldom attained, at least in full perfec- 
tion; but it is of course equally seldom that the requisite most 
favouring circumstances all co-exist. But that an approxima- 
tion to these good results is occasionally attained—and is, 
therefore, worth striving for—I can bear personal witness. For 
about ten years past my life has been made comparatively 
smooth for me by the services of one such half-breed, whose 
picture I now show you. Gabriel is the child of a red-skinned 
mother—a Warrau—and a black father. It must be admitted 
that the moral qualities of the father were not quite what they 
should have been, for he was brought into contact with the 
mother in consequence of having to take refuge among her folk 
when in hiding from the police who were in search of him on a 
charge of murder. History does not say what became of him 
after (having lived with the Warrau woman but a few months) 
he deserted her. The child was brought up by the mother, and 
entered my service when he was probabiy about seventeen, ten 
years ago. Physically the picture of him which I show you 
speaks for itself. It can, of course, not be claimed that his face 
is beautiful, but it is at least far more refined than that of the 
ordinary black man, and his expression, of which the photo- 
graph gives no idea, has the gentle intelligence of the red man, 
with a certain proportion of the animal good humour which is 
the most favourable character to be looked for in the black 
man’s face. That his strength is not only apparent but real 
will be understood from the fact that I have seen him walk a 
short distance, when portaging the baggage past a fall, with a 
rice bag, weighing 120 lbs. on each shoulder. As regards 
more obscure qualities, you must take it on trust from me that 
he has in quite remarkable degree the great knowledge, of a 
certain kind, and the intelligence to apply this knowledge 
which enable the red man to hunt with success in the difficult 
and obscure forests of Guiana, where game abounds, but under 
conditions so difficult that hardly any European, however 
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skilled or trained a huntsman, can hope for any success; that 
his versatility is considerable is, I think, sufficiently proved by 
the fact that he has readily adapted himself to help me in all 
the many European hobbies which go to make up my life, and 
has even acquired sufficient of the delicacy of skill requisite to 
assist me in the manipulation of the camera in the field. In 
short, he is as versatile and faithful a servant as anyone ever 
had ; and such few defects as he has are, I fear, acquired, despite 
all care, by his contact with an influence so foreign to him 
as is the European. 

After the Negro-Redskin cross, the one next most commonly 
represented in Guiana, is the Spanish Arawack. The history of 
these people is as follows :—For some time before and after the 
war of independence of the neighbouring country of Venezuela, 
certain Venezuelians, already probably of mixed Spanish and 
red blood, worried by the constant demands on their services 
as soldiers ina war in which they took no interest, fled across 
the Orinoco and settled on the Moruka River, in British 
territory. Here they married wives of the Arawacks of the 
district, and, partly doubtless because they were Roman 
Catholics, kept themselves distinct from the other people of the 
district, and have ever since maintained this isolation. Physi- 
cally they are a fine people, and they have always been a fairly 
industrious people ; but now that the gold industry has invaded 
the very river on which they had settled, their quiet and 
industrious habits are, it is to be feared, in danger of transmu- 
tation. 

As a picture of a Spanish Arawack may be shown one of a 
young man nicknamed El Gato, or “the cat,” on account of the 
wonderful suppleness and agility of his limbs. 

Considerations of time forbid that I should do more than 
merely show you pictures of the cross resulting from the 
mixture of Portuguese and Arawack blood, and the still more 
curious mixture of Scotch and Arawack blood. In the latter 
case it will be noticed that, as in all the other rare instances I 
have seen of the mixture of British with Red blood, the resulting 
cross takes much more exclusively after the European parent 
than is common when the foreign element is of non-British 
origin. 

Another obvious, but insufficiently used, use of the camera 
for anthropological purposes would be for the better illustration 
of collections of objects of ethnological interest. Those who 
have tried know best the difficulty of showing these in an 
effective and interesting manner. Comparatively elaborate and 
correspondingly artistic objects made and used by a people who 
have made considerable progress without attaining what we 
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are pleased to call civilisation, are easily shown in an attractive 
manner; but the simpler objects, illustrating the daily life of 
people in a much more primitive state of civilisation, are not so 
easily placed. The articles which constitute the dress and 
ornaments of a people which makes but little use of ornament 
and less of dress, are generally of so simple a nature that when 
stored in rows or, as I am afraid is sometimes the case, in heaps 
or even in bundles, in museum cases, they too often seem 
deficient in interest to the very curators of the museum, and are 
naturally much more so to the outside public. Yet these same 
things, very likely, to one who has seen them in actual use, 
seem, just because of their simplicity, more interesting than the 
elaborate dancing masks and such like. It has been suggested 
—possibly the suggestion has been carried into effect—to 
display these on lay figures; but when it is remembered how 
very few of these simple articles of dress or ornament are worn 
at any one time, it is obvious that for their proper display in 
the suggested manner the number of lay figures which would 
be required would, for reasons both of economy and of space; 
make the plan ineffective. A much more feasible plan would 
be to place by the side of each object, or group of objects 
displayed, a photograph of the object—preferably of the identi- 
cal object. A few examples will better explain what I mean :— 

The first is a photograph of a Partamona (Ackawoi) red man 
in a curious dress made and worn for a special festival cele- 
brated by those people and called Parasheera. The dress 
consists of three parts, which may be described as skirt, cloak, 
and mask, all made of the bright greenish-yellow, immature 
leaves of the Ata palm (Mauritia flexuosa). Probably there is 
not an example of this dress in any existing museum; for it is 
probable that no white man except myself has ever seen it, and 
I frankly confess that I was deterred, as has often been the 
case under similar circumstances, from bringing away an 
example of the dress by the consideration that when seen off 
the body of the wearer it would look like nothing in the world 
but a small bundle of withered palm leaves, and would to the 
uninitiated seem supremely uninteresting (Plate X). 

The next example I show you is a picture of a Macusi lad 
in full dancing dress. Those who are acquainted with the 
ordinary heaped curiosities of the average ethnological collec- 
tion will perhaps recognise the typical head-dress of bright 
parrot and macaw feathers, the loose hanging ruff of alternate 
black curassow and white egret feathers, and the strip of waist- 
cloth upheld by a cotton belt, which constitutes the whole of 
this dress ; and such persons will probably recognise that these 
articles seen, as in this photograph, in situ, acquire a new interest. 
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Again, one of the commonest articles from Guiana seen in 
museums is the necklace of peccary teeth, much affected by all the 
Carib tribes. But in now showing you one of the finest speci- 
mens of this ornament I have ever seen, it will probably gain 
very much in interest from the fact that I am able at the same 
time to throw on to the screen a picture of the actual necklace 
on the Macusi, named Lonk, from whose shoulders I acquired it. 
And it may, in passing, be of interest to add that these neck- 
laces, in the manufacture of which only the tusk teeth of the 
peccary are used so, that, in proportion to its size, each repre- 
sents a very large number of animals, are most highly valued 
as heirlooms, and as representing the accumulated prowess not 
only of the wearer for the time being, but also of his ancestors, 
for this property is handed down in the male line of descent, 
and is added to by each holder. 

A small necklace of the same kind but only just begun, is 
shown in the next picture. And in this may be noted too the 
cotton armlets, fastened with a sort of brooch or disc of turtle 
bone or shell, which are also among the most characteristic 
ornaments of the Carib. And in yet another picture not only 
is the mass of cotton tassels and other such ornaments which 
characteristically hangs down the back from these same neck- 
laces shown, but further illustrations of the feather head-dress 
and shoulder ruff seen in a previous picture are seen. 

Some little time ago the authorities at Kew asked for some 
information about an object of seeds from Guiana, supposed to 
be a necklace, which is in their museum. It was necessary to 
explain that the thing is not a necklace at all, but is worn 
across the body from one shoulder to the opposite hip; and it 
is much easier to explain this when it is possible to show, as 
I now show you, a picture of the actual thing as worn. For 
the sake of accuracy, it is as well to add that as a rule two of 
these ornaments are worn, one from each shoulder, and crossing 
each other in front and on the back. 

Similarly Professor Giglioli had long asked me to procure for 
him a specimen of the flutes made of bone which are among 
these Redmen’s few instruments of music ; and I was very glad, 
in complying with his wish, and sending him a flute made of 
a jaguar bone, to be able to send at the same time a photo- 
graph of the identical flute in the hands of the True Carib lad 
who made and used it. Attention may be called, in passing, 
to the characteristic and elaborately made cotton tassel which 
adorns this flute as it does so many of the personal adornments 
of these people. 

Probably one of the least interesting objects to the ordinary 
passer through an ethnological museum is a bow. But it would 
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acquire a fresh interest if it were shown side by side with a 
picture of its original possessor and user. In the example here 
shown the size of the bow as compared with its True Carib 
owner may be noted. 

In short, a good series of photographs showing each of the 
possessions of a primitive folk, and its use, would be far more 
instructive and far more interesting than any collection of the 
articles themselves. Or, if it is desired to illustrate not the 
possessions but the habits of such folk, the thing can be done 
in the same way. A few examples from a large series showing 
the games of these people will illustrate this. 

Many of their games are dramatic representations of ordinary 
incidents in their work-a-day life. One represents their rare 
and eventful visits to the distant town. Of the many figures 
in this game one represents the fully manned canoe in which 
they go on their journey down the big rivers of the country. 
All but two of the players, seated on the ground, the one 
behind the other, and each clasping the player in front of 
him, form a long line, which, by the action of the feet and 
thighs of its constituent members, drags itself slowly forward, 
the whole swaying from side to side. In this way—which must 
certainly involve a considerable amount of somewhat painful 
friction, considering the hardness of the stony ground traversed 
and the unprotectedness of the skins of the players—a very 
realistic representation of the forward rolling motion of a large 
and well-manned canoe, such as would be used on a real journey, 
is attained. And the illusion is assisted by the players’ noisy 
imitation of the regular and most characteristic rhythmic beat 
of the paddles against the sides of the canoe, and of the shouts 
of the paddlers. 

After several other figures, another comes, in which the 
players, all standing in line, each falls forward on his hands and 
feet, his thighs the highest part of him, so that the whole line 
of players, with their closely pressed bodies, forms a long tunnel, 
through which each player in turn has, as in a well known 
figure in the old-fashioned dance of Sir Roger de Coverly, to 
pass, but by creeping. The journey, that is, is nearly over; 
and the home-comers, leaving the broad river up which they 
have come so far, have turned into the narrow creek or side 
stream densely roofed with low hanging trees, which leads 
directly to their homes; and under this natural tunnel the canoe 
has to force its way. 

Other games to be seen among the Redmen of the borders of 
Guiana and Brazil are simple representations of the doings of 
animals. For instance, one represents an aguti in a pen and 
the attempts of a jaguar to get him out. The players form a 
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ring, their arms round each other’s necks. Inside this circle 
one of the players crouches, and represents an aguti—a small 
animal often kept in captivity by the Redmen—inside the pen. 
Outside the pen another player watches ; it is the jaguar look- 
ing with hungry eyes on the aguti. He tries to get the 
aguti out between the bars of the pen, that is between the 
legs of the ring of players. But the living pen whirls round 
and round, and it is no easy task for the jaguar to seize the 
aguti and drag it out. 

Yet more curious is the whipping game of the Arawacks. 
It is played by any number of persons, but generally only by 
men and boys, for one, two, or three days and nights—as 
long, that is, as the supply of paiwari, the native beer, holds out. 
The players, with but brief intervals, range themselves in 
two lines opposite each other. Every now and then a pair of 
players, one from each line, separate from the rest. One of 
these puts forward his leg and stands firm; the other carefully 
measures the most effective distance with a powerful and 
special whip with which each player is provided, and then 
lashes with all his force the calf of the other.” The crack is 
like a pistol shot, and the result is a gash across the skin of 
the patient’s calf. Sometimes a second similar blow is given 
and borne. Then the position of the pair of players is reversed, 
and the flogged man flogs the other. Then the pair retire, 
drink good-temperedly together, and rejoin the line, to let 
another pair take their turn of activity, but presently, and 
again and again at intervals, to repeat their own activity. 

It has been said that the most active players of this extra- 
ordinary game are the men and boys. But occasionally the 
women take a part also. And it is noteworthy that when this 
is the case a wooden figure of a bird, a heron, is substituted for 
each of the whips, and a gentle peck with this bird is substi- 
tuted for the far more serious lash of the whip. I do not know 
that any equivalent example of the fact that the germ of the idea 
of courtesy to the weaker sex exists among people even in this 
stage of civilisation is on record. 

Another noteworthy game is played by the Warraus. Each 
player—and in this game the males only take part—is provided 
with a large shield made of the leaf-stalks of the Auta palm 
(Mauritia flecuosa). Each pair of players, the one pressing his 
— against that of the other, strives each to overthrow the 
other. 

The last set of pictures I propose to show you is a series 
illustrating the manner of life of the curious and comparatively 
little known Redmen called Warraus, who inhabit the very wide- 
spreading swamps which block the mouth of the Orinoco river. 
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It was of these people that the tale was told, by no less a 
person among others than Humboldt, that they lived in houses 
suspended from the tops of the palm trees. Their habits are not 
quite as strange as that tale would make out, but yet the 
manner of life is strange enough. It is a people which may in 
truth be said to depend for their very existence on a palm tree, 
even though they do not hang their dwellings on these. The 
palm in question is the Aita, the Mauritia flexuosa of botanists, 
which occurs in vast abundance in the swamps of the Orinoco. 
The soft pith from the inside of the stem of this palm, the 
maggots which are bred in the decaying trunks of such of these 
palms as have been cut down for the sake of the pith, the sap 
which accumulates and ferments in the hollows of these fallen 
trunks, together with the soft pulp which envelops the seeds of 
this palm, form, with the exception of the few crabs and fish 
which they catch, the sole food of this people, which, unlike the 
other Redmen of those parts, does not cultivate the soil and 
hardly ever hunts. A few felled trunks of this palm ranged side 
by side on the swampy ground affords to these people at once 
their only foothold and the floors of their houses ; and four corner 
posts having been erected on this platform, a roof of the leaves 
of the same palm completes the simple dwelling. Practi- 
cally the only furniture within the house thus formed is the 
hammock, which is made of the fibre from the young leaves of 
this same palm. 

These strange dwellings are situated, probably for the sake of 
the safety of seclusion, not near the river banks, but at long 
distances within the depths of the swamp. Visiting a settle- 
ment of these people not many months ago, we had to walk for 
more than three miles not on the ground, indeed more often 
than not from five or ten feet above it, but on an artificially 
formed track of fallen trees. Near the river the path passes 
over the tops of the wild tangle of mangrove roots, trees 
having been felled in such a way that their trunks, supported 
on the arched roots, form a continuous but narrow and slippery 
path. Yet further in, where the mangrove roots no longer offer 
their convenient support, the felled trunks are carried over the 
watery swamp sometimes by being rested in notches cut in the 
still standing trunks, sometimes on posts run into the soft ground 
especially for their support. 

It probably seems that these must indeed be a wretched 
people ; but indeed it is not so. They are happy and contented. 
And for their physical appearance let the following pictures 
answer. The first is of a father and his two sons whom we 
found in one of the houses visited on the occasion above 
referred to; the second is of the wife and female relatives of 
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the same householder; and the last is of a neighbouring 
householder and his son. In this last picture the cake of Ata 
bread, that is, the compressed pulp scraped off the palm fruits, 
may be noted. 

Even if the time at my disposal were not exhausted, enough has, 
I hope, already been said, and enough pictures have been shown 
to illustrate the contention that the camera, to say nothing of 
its uses for anthropometric photography, may be utilised by the 
traveller with anthropological tastes to very great advantage in 
securing, for exhibition to those of similar tastes who are not 
lucky enough to be able to travel and see for themselves, ac- 
curate records of the appearance, life, and habits of the primi- 
tive folk visited. All that remains to be done is to add a few 
remarks as to the requisite apparatus which may be useful to 
those going for the first time into untravelled countries. 

Nor need these remarks be lengthy, for there is an admirable 
chapter on the subject, by the late W. F. Donkin, in the latest 
edition of that useful little book, “Hints to Travellers,” pub- 
lished by the Royal Geographical Society. All that it is here 
proposed to do is to add a very few brief notes on the same 
subject by one who has had actual and considerable experience 
in meeting photographic difficulties in a little explored and un- 
civilised country. Mr. Donkin’s notes, apt as they are, seem 
not fully to meet the case of one travelling quite beyond the 
confines of civilisation. 

Chiefly to be considered in providing apparatus are the cir- 
cumstances of the country in which these are to be used. It 
need hardly be said that for a country in which all the require- 
ments of the traveller of every kind have to be taken with him, 
either in boats, necessarily of limited size, or on men’s backs, 
the portability of the apparatus is an essential consideration ; 
but for a country like Guiana there are other considerations 
more often overlooked but quite as essential—such as the 
heat and extraordinary dampness. Another thing which should 
be taken into consideration, but is still more often overlooked, 
is that in such a country as Guiana the traveller lives both by 
day and night in the open air, and underasky from which very 
rarely—only indeed during the few night hours when there is 
no moon and when the stars are obscured by clouds—is no 
light reflected to his hindrance in changing plates or in any 
other of the proceedings of the photographer which must be 
carried on in none but red light. The brief remarks which I 
shall make on apparatus will be regulated by these considerations. 

Any make ef camera, provided that it is substantial and as 
light as may be, will answer. Here the only matter for de- 
liberation is as to the size. At first sight it may seem right to 
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recommend the use of quite a small camera, say a quarter 
plate, or even one of the still smaller hand cameras ; but I am 
practically convinced that the most satisfactory size—as indeed 
Mr. Donkin also recommends—is 74 x 5, the only disadvantage 
of this being that, for some mysterious reason, dealers in 
photographic materials in colonial towns, from which it is often 
convenient to derive one’s material, do not keep plates and 
other material for this size in stock. As to hand cameras, be 
they large or small, they are an abomination, and are really 
much more difficult to work with satisfactory results than are 
fixed cameras. 

As regards choice of lens for our special purpose, where only 
one is taken, either a Rouss’s Rapid Symmetrical or one of the 
new concentric lenses of the same maker seems best. If the 
cost does not deter, the addition of one of Dallmeyer’s new tele- 
photographic lens will be advantageous. 

A more difficult question to decide is as to whether it is 
better to use glass plates or some of the numerous film substi- 
tutes. Taking into consideration the enormous weight of a 
stock of glass plates adequate for a journey of any length such 
as we are contemplating, it would at first sight seem quite 
certain that the preference should be given to the far lighter 
films; but films, as at present manufactured, have the great 
disadvantage of not keeping their condition for any length of 
time in a very hot and very damp climate. Moreover the 
present films seem in a hot climate to be very difficult to dry 
after development, which, if the plates are developed en route— 
as should be the case—is a decided disadvantage; nor, in the 
case of what seem to me otherwise the best of the existing 
films, i.e., those of xylonite, can this difficulty be overcome by 
the use of methylated spirit, which is not only bulky to carry 
but also unfortunately dissolves the substance of which these 
films are made. On the whole it seems best at present to take 
a certain number of good glass plates for the more special work, 
and to take xylonite films for more ordinary occasions, and then 
to live in hope that the defects in films which I have indicated 
may speedily be remedied, so that it may soon become possible 
to use only films. 

The next consideration is as to the best means of providing 
oneself with a safe photographic light for use on such occasions. 
If it is decided to keep the plates after exposure for develop- 
ment at home it is still an absolute necessity to have some 
sort of bag or tent of dark material in which to remove from 
the dark slides such plates as have already been exposed, safely 
to pack these, and to substitute unexposed plates in the slides. 
It is often said that this can be done at night by the simple 
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means of a candle shaded with a piece of some red material ; 
but for reasons which I have already indicated, this is so seldom 
as to be practically never possible when travelling under a 
tropical sky in parts where no houses are. Any of the ordinary 
forms of changing bag, provided they are sufficiently large and 
sufficiently ventilated to allow the head and arms to be in- 
serted, will answer for this purpose ; but this presupposes that 
the only thing wanted is means of changing the plates, whereas, 
both for the sake of knowing what one is about and because 
developed plates may be much more easily and safely carried 
than those which are undeveloped, it is far better to develop 
one’s plates as one goes along, and for this some more con- 
venient arrangement than a simple changing bag is needed. 
What is wanted is some form of dark tent provided at least 
with a sink, some sort of shelf on which to put the apparatus 
with which one is working, say a couple of dishes, a rack for 
holding the plates from time to time, the vessel in which the 
necessary supply of water is contained, and the three or four re- 
quisite bottles of chemicals, and this must be sufficiently ven- 
tilated to allow the user to stay in it for some considerable time. 
Many portable dark-rooms purporting to meet these require- 
ments are in the market. The best is probably one known as 
the “ Army” dark room, manufactured by Messrs. Davenport 
aud Co., but the weight of this (70 lbs.) practically prohibits its 
use on such journeys as I am contemplating. One called the 
“Conical,” by the same makers, seems on a more suitable prin- 
ciple, but this has no conveniences in the shape of sink and 
shelf. It is practically simply a bell tent of suitable dark 
material; and if to it were added some form of portable sink 
and shelf it would probably meet the requirements. 

In short, the suitable dark tent for such journeys as we are 
contemplating has still to be invented. Should anyone be 
inclined to try his hand at supplying this need, one essential 
feature to be remembered is that it must be lighted from the 
outside, being provided with a window of some suitable and un- 
breakable translucent material outside which an ordinary lamp 
can be hung. 

Two other hints as to material may be given; one is to use 
trays of xylonite, with, if spirit is to be used, one tray of ebonite 
specially for that chemical ; the other is to use for a developer 
the new one known as amidol, which may best be carried dry. 

But quite as important as the choice of material is the 
means of packing this from time to time. Heat, damp, and 
insects are the great things to be guarded against, and, once 
more, portability must be taken into consideration. The 
camera, dark slides, and all necessary for the actual exposure, 
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should be carried not in a leather but in a tin case, which should 
be as air-tight as possible, and in which a few small muslin bags 
of napthaline should be kept. And inside this case the lens or 
lenses should be in a smaller tin case. Many of the ordinary 
forms of quarter pound tobacco tins are readily convertible for 
this purpose. Each dark slide should be in its own black 
velvet bag; indeed the best packing material for the whole 
apparatus is provided by putting each article in its own separate 
velvet bag ; this, with the “ dark cloth,” and perhaps a chamois 
leather and an old silk handkerchief for wiping purposes, pro- 
viding all that is necessary in the way of packing. The bellows 
of the camera and all such leather work should be lightly 
smeared from time to time with carbolated vaseline. 

The store of glass plates and films which is taken must also 
be very carefully packed ; in the case of the glass each dozen 
being put in its own separate tin case of a form supplied 
probably by many dealers, certainly by Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, and the lid of which should not be soldered on but 
protected at the place where it joins the main part of the box 
by a piece of waxed paper, or better still by a broad indiarubber 
band, such as is used for similar purpose on the chloride of 
calcium tubes in which platinotype paper is usually kept. The 
packets of films should be packed in the same way, except that 
several dozen may be packed together in one case. The whole 
store, whether glass or film, should then be wrapped each in a 
sheet of non-actinic paper, which may often come in useful in 
the course of the journey, and should be placed, again with a 
little napthaline, in an air-tight lockable case. 

All air-tight cases which may be used should be provided 
with outside metal rings and with leather straps running 
through these for the purpose of easy carriage. 

And not the least essential is the provision of a waterproof 
cover to go over the whole apparatus when it has to be stored 
at night in the open air camp, under which circumstances it is, 
by the way, as well to take care that the cases are not put on 
the ground, but are either hung from the trees or are at least 
raised from the ground on a platform of branches. 

In conclusion I would suggest that this Institute should make 
it its business to collect and arrange in some suitable manner 
all photographs of the kind here alluded to, which the travelling 
anthropologist may secure. 
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On the SIGNIFICATION of COUVADE. 


By H. Line Roru. 


Couvade, or male child-bed, is the name given to a variable 
custom which prevails among many peoples, and which generally 
ordains that upon the birth of a child the father must take to his 
sleeping corner and there behave as though he had suffered the 
pangs of labour. Occasionally he is only obliged to fast, almost 
invariably he is restricted in his diet, and generally he is not 
allowed to follow his usual vocations. In some cases he com- 
mences fasting before his wife is confined, or even before mar- 
riage ; in other cases the woman is also restricted to the use of 
certain foods. Simultaneously with the husband’s lying-in the 
wife gets up and resumes her domestic duties, but it also 
happens occasionally that husband and wife lie-in together. 
The duration of the state of couvade varies considerably— 
from a few days to several weeks, or up to the time the navel 
string of the child falls off, or even up to the time at which 
the child can sit upright. The word cowvade in its present 
signification was first used by Dr. E. B. Tylor (“ Early Hist. of 
Mankind,” London, 1865), and when the original meaning of the 
word is remembered it will be thought a more appropriate word 
could hardly have been adopted. 

To the so-called civilised portion of humanity the custom 
appears exceptionally barbarous in its treatment of the suffering 
wife, and at the same time it appears extremely absurd. So absurd 
does it seem to us that everyone on first reading about it smiles 
incredulously as though some traveller’s tale were being recited. 

But the effect on the woman is nothing like what we imagine 
it to be, for among savages we find almost everywhere that 
women are delivered with little pain or trouble. Quandt, during 
his twelve years’ sojourn in Surinam, knew of no death of a 
native woman in child-birth (“ Nachricht von Surinam,” p. 252). 
Brett says child-birth was no hardship, and quotes the example 
of an Indian mother rising and going about her duties imme- 
diately after delivery (“Indian Tribes of Guiana,” p. 101). 
H. H. Bancroft, the anthropologist, cites cases among the North 
American Pacific Indian women where child-birth hardly affects 
the mother (“Native Races of the Pacific States,” i, pp. 111, 
197, 242, 391, 412, 436, 513, 566, 703, 773; ii, 267, 678). 
Amongst the Abipones the case was somewhat different ; here 
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the women were accustomed to ride astraddle which habit 
resulted in malformation and consequent suffering during 
delivery, but once delivered the woman suffered no more 
(Dobritzhoffer, “ Gesch. d. Abiponer,” Vienna, 1873, ii, p. 269). 
The Australian women have little difficulty in child-birth, and 
death from such a cause is exceedingly rare (“ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” xiii, 1864, p. 280); the same is said of the Sepoy wives 
in India (Walter Campbell, “Indian Journal,” Edin., 1864, 
p. 361); of women on the Gold Coast (W. Smith, “ Voy. to 
Guinea,” Lond. 1774, pp. 211, 266); on the Gambia (Fr. 
Moore’s “ Travels,” Lond., 1738, pp. 35, 134); in the South Seas 
(Wilson’s “ Miss. Voy.,” pp. 157, 339); in the African Lake 
Regions (Burton, “ Lake Regions,” ii, p. 23); while of the Nico- 
barese Mr. E. H. Man tells us: “ In child-bearing it would seem 
that from the extreme rarity of fatal terminations or of slow 
recoveries, labour may be regarded as comparatively easy” 
(“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 1889, xviii, p. 378). On the 
other hand, I am told, Dr. Livingstone mentions a few cases 
attended with fatal results. 

It is a popular belief that the wives of savages, like the 
majority of those of the civilised w:~king classes, do not suffer 
in delivery, because being much given to hard work they do not 
feel the pangs of labour in the same way as the better cared for 
women of the civilised upper classes. But this appears to be a 
mistake, for in Dr. Galabin’s “Manual of Midwifery” (ed. 1886, 
p. 84) we read: “The increase in the size of the brain which 
goes with civilisation and intellectual development involves 
greater pain, difficulty, and risk in parturition, for it requires a 
corresponding increase of size in the skull, and although the 
pelvis undergoes some corresponding enlargement, yet this does 
not keep up fully with the head. In savage races not only is 
the head smaller on the whole, but there is a relatively less 
development of the anterior cerebral lobes, and the forehead is 
therefore flatter. . . .” Dr. Rollin appears to have been the first 
to point out that the ease with which the North American Pacific 
Indian women were delivered was due to the uncommonly 
large dimensions of the pelvis as compared with that of their 
European sisters (Perouse, “ Voy.,” Lond., 3rd ed.,1807, iii, p. 207). 

On this part of the question an eminent London professor 
writes me : “ Savages, like animals, undoubtedly suffer much less 
from most of the ills that civilised flesh is heir to, toothache for 
instance ; indeed if they had such constitutions as many of us 
possess, in consequence of the accumulations, through many 
generations, of various morbid tendencies, they could not exist 
in the conditions of life to which they are exposed. With us 
the evil and the alleviation go hand in hand to a great extent. 
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Ceteris paribus, painful labour does seem an indication of a 
certain amount of elevation in the scale of civilisation. ‘ Return 
unto thy lore, which says that ever the most perfect thing has 
joy most keen and suffering most sore’ (Dante).”! 

We may therefore, in the inquiry before us, safely put on one 
side any reflections as to the apparent indifference of the husband 
with regard to his wife’s suflerings, for the treatment she puts 
up with is practically no special hardship to her, and keeping our 
minds free from all consideration as to the woman’s share in the 
custom we shall be better able to understand the peculiar ideas 
which cause the father to act in so extraordimary a fashion— 
judged according to our notions. As the custom itself in its 
various modifications will be best understood by a survey of its 
geographical distribution, I will proceed to describe its varia- 
tions under that condition. 


Il. 


1. Europe-—Until quite recently it has been believed by 
anthropologists that the custom not only existed in times 
gone by in the Basque country, but that it was still to be 
found there at the present day.? Professor Vinson has. 
however, shown very conclusively (“Etudes de Linguistique,” 
Paris, 1878, p. 197) that such is not the case, and as has been 
pointed out by Dr. J. A. H. Murray (“ Academy,” Nov. 19, 
1892, No. 1072, p. 459), even the accepted statement of 
Strabo is open to doubt as to whether that geographer really 
referred to the custom in question. Some years ago I inquired 
of a Scotch engineer, who had spent many years amongst these 
people, and he very emphatically denied its existence or that 
any custom or belief which could in any shape or form be mis- 
construed into the custom. Nor can I find that any modern 
traveller mentions the custom as existing in this part of the 
world. Dr. Ploss (“Das Kind,” Stuttgart, 1875, i, p. 128) 


1 As a side issue may we infer from the frequent allusions to painful labour 
in the Old Testament, especially in the book of Jeremiah, that the Jews have 
always held a high place in the scale of civilisation ? 

2 According to M. Quatrefages the Basque people practise couvade (“Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” 1850, i, p. 1084). M. Michel repeats Quatrefages word for 
word, but Dr. E. B. Tylor has pointed out that, according to Vinson, the 
modern Basques do not practise couvade, and also that the writers on the 
subject during the last two centuries refer to the Bearnais and not to the 
Basques (‘‘ Researches,” 3rd ed., p. 301). Laborde, writing at the commence- 
ment of the century, says it was customary among the Cantabrian women, 
and likewise common among the inhabitants of Navarre (“View of Spain,” 
Lond., 1809, ii, p. 383). C. Val. Flaccus (‘‘ Arg. Lib.,” v, 148) and Apoli. 
Rhed. (‘‘ Argonautica,” ii, 1009) state it was an Iberian custom; Diodorus 
Siculus (:, 14) says it was practised by the natives of Corsica at the beginning 
of the Christian era. For evidence as to the value of these writers the student 
is referred to the late correspondence in the “ Academy.” 
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says Fr. v. Maltzan describes it in his work, “Sardinien,” but 
I cannot find the reference, and Dr. E. B. Tylor tells me 
Maltzan distinctly states couvade does not exist in that island. 

2. Asia.—In Borneo, Spencer St. John found it among the 
Land Dyaks of Sirambau (“Life in Forests Far East,” 2nd ed., 
i, p. 170). “The husband of the pregnant woman, until the time 
of her delivery, may not do work with any sharp instrument, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for the cultivation of 
his farm ; he may not tie things together with rattans, or strike 
animals, or fire guns, or do anything of a violent character, all 
such things being imagined to exercise a malign influence on 
the formation and development of the unborn child. The 
delivery is attended by an old woman, called Penyading, or 
mid-wife. A fowl is killed, the family tabooed for eight days, 
during which time the unfortunate husband is dieted on rice 
and salt, and may not go out in the sun or even bathe for four 
days ; the rice and salt diet is to prevent the baby’s stomach 
swelling to an unnatural size.” 

For the evidence of the existence of couvade in this part of 
the world it will be as well to refer to the paper on couvade by 
the late Professor Wilken, who brings forward a mass of new 
information about the custom in the Indian Archipelago. As 
he gives so much which is quite new, but which is not 
easily accessible to English readers, I have translated and give 
below the most important portions of his paper :— 

“The Alfoeros of Boero must be named first. This is what 
Schouten, who touched on the island in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, says of the custom: ‘The black woman in her 
confinement also does not remain in her bed, but henceforti 
goes with her new-born child to the river, and she, when she 
has well washed both the child and herself, returns to her usual 
occupation, and yet no harm follows. Still, besides I am truly 
assured, that as the little darkie of the island of Boero begins to 
thrive a little, from that time forward the man, as husband of 
the contined woman, very absurdly pretends to be ill, and allows 
himself to be right handsomely pampered, so that the blockhead 
is waited upon more than usual. In the meanwhile the black 
woman must to her work in order to prepare delicacies for 
her husband, in order to put the poor fellow on his legs again.’ 
This account was confirmed by Captain Van der Hart. Those 


1 The editor of the “ British Medical Journal,” September 12th, 1891, 
p- 626, says: “Isolated instances are found, where the custom occurs, even in 
ingland at the present day.” I have not heard of any instances, although the 
following came under my notice at Halifax not long ago:—A woman was 
confined one night, and the following morning she walked down to the mill 
where her husband usually worked in order to excuse him, as he had to go to 
bed because she had disturbed him in the night! 
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who in 1850 made a voyage round Celebes and to some of the 
Moluccas met again at Boero with that which W. Schouten had, 
in his time, come across there, ‘ Although,’ says he among 
other things, ‘there are almost two centuries gone by since 
W. Schouten visited the island, civilisation does not seem to 
have gained during this long period so much ground as it has 
done in other parts of the Indian Archipelago.’ So also V. der 
Hart confirms the still existing belief in the legend of the holy 
crocodile amongst the Alfoeros of which Schouten speaks in his 
itinerary. So also the couvade seems still, according to him, to 
be practised in the island. ‘ As soon as a child is born, says 
he, at least, ‘ there is not so much trouble made as with us in 
Europe ; the mother immediately after her delivery goes with her 
child to the river, both wash themselves, and therewith the 
affair is finished. . . . Coming back from the river the 
mother goes about her usual duties; the man, on the other 
hand, behaves sickly (as infirm) and absurdly, as though he had 
been confined, enjoys with much gusto the delicacies which are 
prepared for him by his wife.” How far the custom is still 
practised in Boero is not shown. During my sojourn in the 
island I omitted to make special inquiry about it. In Dr. 
Riedel’s work there is also no mention made of it. It is said, 
on the contrary, that after the confinement the man as well as 
the woman perform their daily work. In the meanwhile it 
appears, as I have already elsewhere observed, the communica- 
tions of Dr. Riedel chiefly relate to the Alfoeros of the southern 
regencies, so that it is very likely that couvade still exists 
amongst the tribes of the north of that island. 

“Before leaving the Moluccas we have to refer to some 
traces of couvade amongst a few other peoples. Thus we find 
amongst some of the inhabitants of the south-west islands, 
principally those of Leti and Kissner, it is mentioned that when 
a woman is confined, superstition forbids her husband for some 
months to plough, to dig, to hoe, &c.2 As a survival of couvade 
is further to be considered the custom found in the Timor-laut 
islands where the father at first has to carry and take care of 
the child, while the mother, after she has bathed, performs her 
usual housework. Amongst the natives of the Uliasers, natives 
of the Amboynas, we finally see how the man during the preg- 


1 Van der Hart’s account is so similar, word for word, with Schouten that it 
would seem he had merely copied out the words without ascertaining their pre- 
sent application to the alleged circumstances. Van der Hart does not say he 
observed the custom, and neither does Professor Wilken say he observed it, so I 
think we may hold it doubtful whether the custom still exists on the island. 

2 “Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap,” dl. xx, 
blz. 250, en dl. xxviii, blz. 194. 

3 Riedel, “De sluik-en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua,” blz. 304. 
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nancy of his wife is obliged to abstain from a number of things, 
He is forbidden, so we read, ‘to manufacture objects such as 
tables, chairs, doors, windows and such like of same nature too, 
in similar obligation to bring together, to join, or, in order to 
drive in anywhere, a peg or nail for fear lest the woman might 
have a difficulty in labour.” So may he, as is told us later on, 
not be allowed to split bamboos, in order, for example, to make a 
fishhook, lest the child have a harelip. Nor is it with any eye to 
the child[’s welfare], Jawful for him when in sight of the child 
to open cocoanuts, to cut hair, or to hold the rudder of a vessel.? 

“ That couvade may also have been practised in the Philip- 
pines appears from a few customs. Of the tribes of the interior 
of North Luzon, more especially of the province Bontok, we 
read to be sure: ‘ Hat eine Frau geboren, so geht sie mit dem 
Kinde an den Fluss, wiischt sich und das Kind, kehrt in die 
Rancherie zuriick, iibergiebt das Kind dem Manne und gebt an 
ihre Arbeit ; nur um Nahrung zu geben, nimmt es die Mutter, 
der Mann pflegt es, triigt es, in eine Decke gehiillt, auf dem 
Riicken und empfingt auch die Besuche der Freunde und 
Bekannten, wiihrend die Frau auf dem Felde arbeitet.2 It is 
further said of the Tagalas that not only the mother but also 
the father, ‘gewisse Regeln aus Riicksicht fiir seine Nachkom- 
menschaft zu beobachten hat ; so muss er den Genuss auffallig 
zusammengewachsener Frichte unterlassen, weil seine Frau ihm 
sonst Zwillinge gebiiren konnte, was bei den Tagalan durchaus 
nicht gern gesehen wird.® 

“ Among the Bahau Dyaks, in the valley of the Mahakam, 
the abstinence customs are limited to the period after the con- 
finement. Then the man must not drink any water for three 
days, and for five months afterwards use no salt, nor chew any 
sirth, nor smoke, while also he is not permitted to eat with 
anyone, nor to have any intercourse with a woman. As soon as 
the child has arrived at the age of five months the father is free 
to follow his ordinary mode of life‘ Something similar.seems 
to hold good amongst the Dyaks of Sanggau in Borneo’s western 
regency. At a confinement a father gets into that state 
known as pantang or pemali, that is, according to the meaning 
of the word, in a state wherein certain actions are forbidden 

1 Van Schmid, “ Aanteekeningen, nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebruiken, 
benevens de vooroordeelen en bijgeloovigheden der bevokling van de eilanden 
Saparoea, Haroekoe en Noesea Laut,” Tideschr. v. Nederl. Indié, Jahrg. 1843, 
dl. ii, blz. 527-528 ; Ludeking, “ Schets van de residentie Amboina,” blz. 163. 

? Schadenberg, “ Beitrige zur Kenntniss der im Innern Nordluzons lebenden 
der Berliner Gesell. fiir Anthrop. Ethn. u. Urgeschichte, Jahrg. 

OU. 
3 Blumentritt, “ Sitten und Brauche der Tagalen,” Ausland, Jahrg. 1885, blz, 


1017. 
* Bock, “ Reis in vost-en Zuid Borneo,” . . . biz. 97-98, 
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‘him. Thus for example for four days he is not allowed to leave 


the village.! It is otherwise in the valley of the Baritoe among 
the Olo-Ngadju, Also among them the man has to observe 
some abstinence, but not after, but before the birth of the child. 
Different things are then forbidden, pali, to him as well as to. 
the pregnant woman, so that the child should not suffer the 
detrimental consequences and be transformed into a monster, 
pahingen. Neither parent must on any account kindle or ap- 
proach a fire—otherwise the child would come spotted into the 
world ; nor eat any kind of fruit—lest the child should suffer 
from belly-ache ; nor make any holes in wood—lest the child 
be born blind; nor dive under water, nor hold other bodies 
under water—lest the child be stifled in its mother, etc.” 
“Turning to the western portion cf the Archipelago we find 
the same prohibitory customs among the Nias* people as amongst 
the Olo-Ngadjus. ‘Eigenthiimlich,” says Dr. Schreiber, ‘ ist die 


‘Besorgniss des Vaters fiir sein noch ungeborenes Kind. Man 


ieint, dass zwischen ihm und seinem Kinde die innigste 
Sympathie besteht, und desswegen muss der Vater bei allen, 
was er thut oder was ihm begegnet, auf sein Kind Riicksicht 
nehmen.* They have then a series of customs and prescriptions 
during pregnancy, which not only the woman but the man 
must accurately attend to, so that the birth should be attended 
with good results, and that all possible calamities to the child 
in later life be warded against. Amongst others they must 
abstain from many things, must not touch certain foods, nor 
visit certain spots, nor may they touch certain objects, &c. 
Likewise they may not kill a pig, snake, hen, or fly, nor plant 
any bamboo trees, nor drive in a nail anywhere, nor carpenter, 
nor look ot themselves reflected in the water, nor pass by a spot 
where a mar. has been murdered, nor by a place where a buffalo or 
any other animal has been killed, &c. All these unlawful acts 
are indicated by the word mamoni. Should any of these prescrip- 
tions be contravened by the man or the woman, various misfor- 
tunes would ensue; the placenta might remain behind inthe womb, 
the child might be still-born, or it might be born with a bodily 
deformity, such as harelip, a stiff neck, crooked legs, cross-eyed, 
or the child might be attacked with convulsions, skin eruptions 
vr ophthalmia. The non-observance of these decrees may in 
itself have a prejudicial influence on the child until its fourth 


1 Bakker, “ Het rijk Sanggau,” Tidsch. v. Ind. T. L. en. Vk., dl. xxix, blz. 415. 

? Perelaer, “Ethnographische Beschrijving der Dajaks,” blz. 38-39, en 
‘ Hardeland, Dajaksch Woordenboek,” i. v. pahingen. 

3 It is a curious fact that while Modigliani (“Un Viaggio a Nias,” p. 556) 
alludes to couvade as practised elsewhere, in no way does he say that any kind 
of couvade is practised in the island of Nias. 

* Schreiber, ‘die Insel Nia’, “ Petermann’s Mitheilungen,” dl. xxiv, blz. 50. 
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year, and the time during which the punishment may fall due 
depends on the moment when the infringement took place 

«luring pregnancy, in such manner that neglect in observing the 

decree during the first month of pregnancy affects the new-born 

child during the eighth month of its life, a neglect in the middle 

of pregnancy affects the child in the second year, while neglect 

at the end of pregnancy exposes the child to all sorts of dangers 

in the fourth year of its life. All these mishaps can be averted 
by sacrifices." 

“To conclude, we have to bestow our attention on the Orang- 
Benu-wa of Malacca and the Boeginese and Macassarese. Of 
the first-named, more especially of the Jakuns, who inhabit the 
province Johor along the river Madek, we read they have the 
following superstition which, so long as children are unable to 
walk, prevents their parents from using as food certain fish and 
animals; as soon as the little ones have acquired the use of 
their legs this restriction is removed, and the parents are once 
more able to indulge in what has so long been pantang or for- 
bidden. Should this superstition not be complied with, and any 
parent eat of any of the forbidden creatures during the period 
of restriction, the children are supposed to be liable to an illness 
called busony, arising, according to the Malays, from pérut-Kém- 
hung or swollen stomach.? Concerning the Boeginese and the 
Macassarese these people believe that the man, during the preg- 
nancy of his wife, and she also, often behaves whimsically, and 
has desires, appetites for foods which otherwise are not eaten— 
a belief, as will presently appear, that may have had some 
connection originally with couvade.® 

“When we trace the cited exampies, we see that couvade 
occurs most completely among the Alfoeros of Boero while 
everywhere else only a few traces of itcan beshown. The man 
must, either before the confinement of his wife (among the in- 
habitants of the Oeliassers, Tagala, Olo-Ngadju and the Niasers), 
or afterwards (among the inhabitants of the south-western 
islands, the Bahau Dyaks, the Dyaks of Sanggau, and the 
Orang Benu-wa of Malacca) deny himself many things. In a 
single case (among the Land Dyaks of Sarawak) the customs of 
abstinence are observed both before and after the confinement, 

1 Durdik, ‘‘ Genees-en verloskunde bij de Niasers,” Geneeskundig Tijdschrift 
veor Nederl. Indié, dl. xxii, blz. 268-270. Besides in the already cited essay of 
Dr. Schreiber, further information is found on this custom in the papera of— 
Chatelin, “ Godsdienst en Bijgeloof der Niasers,” Tijdschr. v. Ind. T. L. en Vk. 
dl. xxvi, blz. 158-160 ; ‘Thomas, “ Sitten u. Aberglauben auf Nias,” Globus xxxix, 
blz.14; Sunderman, “ Die Insel Nias, Allegemeine Missionschrift,” dl. xi., blz. 423. 

2 Hervey: ‘“ The Endau and its tributaries,” “Journ. Straits Branch Roy. 


Asiatic Soc.,” 1881, p. 120. . 
3 Matthes, “‘ Makassarische en Boegineesche Woordenboeken,” i. vv. irang en 
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Among two folks (the natives of Timor-laut and the tribes of 
Bontok in North Luzon) nothing more has survived of the 
custom than the fact that the father in the early days has to 
carry and look after the child while the mother goes abvut her 
usual occupations, In many cases these customs seem to have 
become mechanical survivals , without any kind of significance 
being attached thereto. It is different with some peoples (the, 
inhabitants of the Oeliasers, Tagala, Land Dyaks of Sarawak 
Olo-Ngadju, the Niasers and the Orang-Benu-wa) who have the 
belief that the rites and commandments to be observed by the 
man are necessary for the well-being of the expected or new- 
born child, a belief—just to refer to it in passing—which is met 
with likewise elsewhere, where couvade exists, among others, 
as appears from that already stated, the tribes of Guiana.” 
Marco Polo describes the custom in Zardandan, probably 
between Thibet and Manzi, where the husband keeps his bed 
for forty days (Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” second edition, Lond., 
1875, book II, ch. xl, p. 70): “And when a woman among 
them has borne a child, they wash it and swathe it, and she rises 
and goes about her tasks, whilst the husband takes to bed, 
keeping the child with him, and lies so for forty days, and is 
visited by all his kith and kin, and they have great feasting and 
jollity, and this they do because, say they, the woman has gone 
through great travail, so it is right that the man also should 
suffer his share.” In this respect Colonel Yule points out (<bid., 
p. 75) that the Langzi, aborigines in the department Weining, 
also do the couvade for a month, and he states that the Miris 
men on the Upper Assam border lie-in for forty days. Mr, A. 
R. Colquhoun states that couvade exists among the Miaos, in 
the extreme south-east of Yunnan, but it would appear he is 
quoting from Marco Polo, for he does not say that he met with 
or heard of the custom on his travels. He quotes the well- 
known lines in “ Hudibras ”: “ Chineses go to bed, and lie in, in 
their ladies’ stead.” Another writer, Mr. W. Lockhart, in a 
paper on the aborigines of China (“ Trans. Ethn. Soc.,” London, 
1861, p. 181) speaks of a tribe who practise couvade. His 
assertion rests on the authority of a “ Chinese traveller among 
the Miautsé,” whose name is not given.’ Captain Neale 
(“ Residence in Siam,” Lond., 1852, p. 155) refers to the “ curious 
anecdote told of the Chinese, for the truth of which, however, 
no one has yet been able to vouch. They say when a Chinese 
lady is blessed with an increase in her family, from the moment 
1 Professor R. K. Douglas refers to this author and the custom among the 
Miao-Tze and kindred tribes in a paper entitled “ Quaint Customs in Kwei- 
Chow” in “Cornhill Magazine,” p. 95, January, 1872. He writes me that so 


far - he is aware there is no trace of the custom among the Chinese pure and 
simple, 
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of her accouchement the unhappy husband is put to bed also, 
and there detained for forty days, and during this delightful 
penance he is subjected to all the rigorous treatment of his 
better half. Should medicine be administered to her he must 
partake of it also, and he is strictly confined to the same diet 
she is obliged to undergo.” 

The Rev. John Batchelor thus describes it among the Ainu: 
“ A curious custom used to exist amongst this people. As soon 
as a child was born the father had to consider himself very ill, 
and had, therefore, to stay at home, wrapped by the fire, But 
the wife, poor creature! had to stir about as much and as 
quickly as possible. The idea seems to have been that life was 
passing from the father into his child” (“The Ainu of Japan,” 
Lond., 1892, p. 44). 

In Southern India, where Telegu is spoken, the wandering 
Erukala-vandhu observe the custom : “ Directly the woman feels 
the birth-pangs she informs her husband, who immediately 
takes some of her clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead 
the mark which the women usually place on theirs, retires into 
a dark room, where there is only a very dim lamp, and lies 
down on the bed, covering himself up with a long cloth. When 
the child is born, it is washed and placed on the cot beside the 
father, assafcetida, jaggery, and other articles are then given, 
not to the mother, but to the father. During the days of 
ceremonial uncleanliness the man is treated as the other Hindus 
treat their women on such occasions, He is not allowed to 
leave his bed, but has everything needful brought to him.” 
(The Rev. John Cain, “Indian Antiquary,” May, 1874, p. 151.) 
Dr. E. B. Tylor (“ Researches,” second edition, p. 301) says: 
“The account, for which I have to thank Mr. F. W. Jennings, 
describes it as usual among natives of the higher castes about 
Madras, Seringapatam, and on the Malabar Coast. It is stated 
that a man, at the birth of his first son or daughter by the chief 
wife, or for any son afterwards, will retire to bed for a lunar 
month, living principally on a rice diet, abstaining from exciting 
food and from smoking; at the end of the month he bathes, 
puts on a fresh dress and gives his friends a feast." The people 
of this district of India may be described as mainly of the 
indigenous Dravidian stock, more or less mixed with Aryan 
Hindu. They are Hinduised to a great degree in religion and 
habits, but preserve some of their earlier customs, among which 
couvade, which is not known as an Aryan Hindu practice, must 
probably be counted, An ancient Asiatic people recorded to 


1 “The details are from a nurse, born of English parents in India, and 
acquainted with Indian habits.” 
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have practised the couvade are the Tibareni of Pontus,! at the 
South of the Black Sea, among whom, when a child was born, : 
the father lay groaning in bed with his head tied up, while the 
mother tended him with food and prepared his baths.” 

In New Britain “there are certain times when a man of this 
tribe may not go fishing, when one of his women is enceinte or 
during the fall of the moon . . . . In the former case the man 
must stop at home to prevent the spirits taking away the life of 
the expected baby, by sucking its breath from it; if the child 
dies in spite of all his precautions, they say he did not fight for 
it enough with the spirits” (Powell, “ Wanderings in a Wild 
Country,” Lond., 1883, p. 207). This fighting for the life of 
the new born child sounds something like Paul de la Gironiére’s 
account of the Tagals (mixed Malays) under similar conditions, 
viz.: “One often sees an Indian when his wife is in the throes 
of childbirth, seated astride on the roof of his house, sabre in 
hand, cutting and thrusting in empty air, to drive away, as he 
says, the Assuan. Sometimes he continues this exercise for 
several hours, until the accouchement is over” (“ Twenty Years 
in the Philippine Islands,” Lond., 1853, p. 73). 

Tn his paper on the Nicobar Islanders (“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
xviii, 368), Mr. E. H. Man (to whom all anthropologists are 
deeply indebted for his investigations among the Andamanese 
and Nicobarese) says: “Couvade is practised by all the com- 
munities at the Nicobars, including the inland tribe of Great 
Nicobar ; it is by them regarded as a custom of remote an- 
tiquity, and is called o¢o in the dialect of the Central Group.” 

Desirous of obtaining some more specific information on the 
custom as practised by these islanders, I wrote to Mr. Man, 
who not only obliged me with the notes which follow, but 
enhanced my obligation to him by courteously affording me 
permission to publish them in this Paper. He writes :— 

“ Although never, I believe, mentioned or even known to 
previous writers, the singular custom called ‘couvade’ or 
paternal lying-in is among the institutions of the Nicobarese; 
it is called falngendre and is practised at Car Nicobar, as also 
in the Southern Islands of the group; the period extends 
over some two weeks fora first child, during which time the 
man may not work nor cook, but lies up like an invalid, while 


1 “ Strabo,” iii, 4, 17. 
2 “Tn the Tibarenian land, 
When some good woman bears her lord a babe, 
’Tis he is swathed and groaning put to bed; 
Whilst she arises, tends his baths, and serves 
Nice possets for her husband in the straw.” 
Apoll. Rhod. “ Argon?’ ii, 1012. 
(“ Quarterly Review,” July, 1868, p. 249.) - 
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he and his wife are fed by their relatives. If a man marries a 
second wife after having had children by the former marriage, 
the couvade, upon his again becoming a father, is curtailed to a 
couple of days.” 

After writing the above, Mr. Man paid a further visit to the 
Nicobars (autumn, 1892), where he was able again to substan- 
tiate the correctness of his information, and then very kindly 
wrote me as follows :— 

“ Among the Nicobarese couvade is likened to the sitting of a 
hatching hen. At Nancoury the husband must remain as an 
invalid for about five days, during which he may not work, 
nor chew betel, nor bathe, and he has his food cooked for him 
and brought to him. He may feed his wife with what is thus 
cooked and brought to him. After this and until his wife is 
able to resume her ordinary duties he must still refrain from 
leaving the village, or from joining in any entertainments, and 
he can only perform work of a light nature, but may eat what 
food he likes. 

“ A day or more before the confinement, in order to ensure an 
easy labour, the lashings of the husband’s and her own property, 
¢.g., canoes, spears, waterpots, and even of the hut, etc., are cut, 
and they are renewed soon after the birth of the child. 

“The food forbidden to a woman from the time of her 
confinement till she resumes her duties a month or so later, are 
tish (including turtles and crabs), fowl and cocoanut. Her drink 
consists of hot water and her food of vegetables, fruit, rice, 
pandanus, and pork. 

“At Car Nicobar it is much the same, only there the 
husband remains idle and has his food cooked for him for about 
one month. He may bathe two days atter the birth of his 
child. 

“In some cases husbands consider it advisable to observe 
greater precautions by commencing to do little or no work a 
tew months before their wife’s expected confinement, more 
especially abstaining from any such work as felling trees 
and digging holes for hut posts. - 

“The belief is that if the father failed to observe the custom 
of couvade the child would be liable to fits, and were the infant 
to ail or die under such circumstances, it would certainly be 
attributed to the father’s failure to observe the practice. 

“Similar observances are found throughout the group. The 
Nicobarese are not matriarchal. The mother looks after the 
child, assisted by her female friends. Some slight modifications 
occur in the case of a man’s first child. The observance is less 
strict in the case of a man who has a child by a second wife, if. 
he has had children by his late wife.” 
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3. Africa.— In the Kingdom of Cassange, where the Giaghi 
live, the husband takes the place of the woman delivered, as soonas 
she gets up, and he is then served and cared for by the mother 
as though he had been confined.” The author of this statement, 
Father A. Zuchelli, appears to have made it on hearsay, for he 
continues that if he had met such a man he would have thrashed 
him (“Relazione del. Viaggo e Missione di Congo,” Venezia, 
1712, “7th Rel.” § xv, p. 118; in Germ. edit. pp. 165-6) 
which sounds very much like the thrashing the Abate Gilij 
said he gave a South American father for his belief in the 
custom (ii, p. 133), and looks as though Zuchelli were using 
the latter’s words. 

In his work entitled “ Africana,’ Vol. i, p. 14, the Rev. 
Duff MacDonald says that in some African tribes “a father has 
to fast after the birth of his child or take some such method of 
showing that he, as well as the mother, should take care of the 
young stranger.” But on my writing to him for particulars, 
Mr. MacDonald replied under date of 16 Nov., 1891, that in 
the above passage he was only referring in a general way to 
peculiar customs, and that le himself had not observed the 
custom of couvade. Neither Dr. Schweinfurth nor Dr. Junker 
speak of the custom in their travels, but Dr. Felkin writes me 
in answer to my enquiries ; “ In the Shuli district the women are 
held in high esteem. They are looked up to by the men, and 
counsel is taken of them in most of the affairs of life. In this 
district to the best of my belief, couvade really exists, because 
for some days before and after a child’s birth the father remains 
in or near the hut, refrains from certain kinds of meat (what I 
do not know), and generally takes care of himself, that the 
infant may not be harmed. Again amongst the Dinkas a 
somewhat similar custom obtains. For two or three days 
after the birth of a child, the father remains in the hut, 
pays great attention to it, and nurses it. My attention was 
not called to the subject in any other place, and I made no 
special inquiries with regard to the custom (28th September, 
1891).” 

Dr. Ploss (“Das Kind,” p. 130) says H. Bancroft describes 
the custom in South Africa, but as H. Bancroft only wrote 
about America, the reference here must be a misprint. 

The Rev. J. Sibree informs me that he has not met with so 
much as a trace of couvade in Madagascar, and he has lived 
there nearly twenty years and is intimately acquainted with 
the customs of the natives. 

4. America.—In the New World the custom is met with 
almost throughout the length and breadth of the Continent. 

In Greenland the husbands of the women suffering delivery 
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“ must forbear working for some weeks, neither must they drive 
any trade during that time” (H. Egede’s “ Greenland,” Lond, 
1745, p. 192). 

According to Mig. Venegas, the Californian women, beyond 
washing themselves and the newborn child, “ went about their 
duties as usual, and in other particulars observe no manner of 
caution, going to the forest for wood and food, and performing 
every other service the husband wanted; whilst he in the 
meantime lay in his cave, or stretched at full length under a 
tree, affecting to be extremely weak and ill; and this farce con- 
tinued for three or four days” (“ Hist. of Calif.,” Lond., 1759, 
i, pp. 81-2). Among the Central Californians, “ when childbirth 
overtakes the wife, the husband puts himself to bed and there, 
grunting and groaning he affects to suffer all the agonies of a 
woman in labour. Lying there, he is nursed and tended for some 
days as carefully as though he were the actual sufferer” 
(Bancroft, “ Native Races,” i, p. 391,) but among the Southern 
Californians “although the husband did not affect the suf- 
ferings of labour, his conduct was supposed in some manner to 
affect the unborn child, and he was consequently laid under 
certain restrictions, such as not being allowed to leave the 
house, or to eat fish and meat” (ibid., p. 412). Under the same 
circumstances the Lagunero and Ahomana husbands “ remain in 
bed for six or seven days, during which time they neither eat 
tish nor meat ” (abid., p. 585). 

In Ecuador “ the couvade is rife among the Jivaros; and at 
the birth of a child, the mother has to undergo all her parturient 
troubles outside the house, exposed to the elements, whilst the 
husband quietly reclines in the house, coddling and dieting him- 
self for some days until he has recovered from the shock produced 
upon his system by the increased weight of his responsibilities 
as a father. This custom is still in some measure extant in 
many of the civilised villages on the Solimons, where amongst 
the Tapuyos and even degrees more approached to the whites, 
the father on the birth of a son or daughter lays himself in the 
hammock, from which he will not move on any consideration to 
do any kind of work, nor especially to touch any cutting instru- 
ment, fearing thereby to exercise evil influences upon the 
healthy development of the child” (A. Simson, “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” ix, 1880, p. 388). Mr. Simson also describes the custom 
among the Piojés of the Putumayo, thus: “Another very 
curious custom is that of both father and mother fasting for 
days after the birth of a child. Sometimes this is kept up so 
long that it is a wonder that at least the mother does not sink 
under the debilitating ordeal. If the father is away from his 
wife he also fasts three days on hearing the news that she has 
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borne him a child, as some of the Piojés assured me” (“ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” viii, 1879, p. 222). 

In the West Indies, Thevet appears to have been the first to 
mention the custom as existing among the Caribs (“Cosmo- 
graphie Universelle,’ Paris, 1575, ff. 915-916). Rochefort gives 
the following account of it: “C’est qu’au meme tems que la 
femme est delivrée le mary se met au lit, pour s’y plaindre et 
y faire l’accouchée: coutume, qui bien que sauvage et ridicule, 
se trouve neanmoins 4 ce que l’on dit parmy les paysans d’une 
certaine Provence de France. Et ils appellent cela faire la 
couvade. Mais ce qui est facheus pour le pauvre Caraibe, qui 
s'est mit au lit au lieu de l’accouchée, c’est qu’on luy fait faire 
diété dix ou douze jours de suite, ne luy donnant rien par jour, 
qu'un petit morceau de cassave, et un peu d’eau, dans laquelle 
on a aussi fait bouillir un peu de ce pain de racine. Aprés il 
mange un peu plus: mais il n’entame la cassave qui luy est 
presentée, que par le milieu durant quelques quarante jours, en 
laissant les bords entiers yu’il pend a sa case, pour servir au 
festin qu'il fait ordinairement en suite 4 tous ses amis. Et 
meme il s’abstient apres cela, quelquefois dix mois, ou un an 
entier, de plusieurs viandes comme de Lamantin, de Tortué, de 
Pourceau, de Poules, de Poisson, et de choses delicates: Craig- 
nant par une pitoyable folie, que cela ne nuise & Yenfant. Mais 
ils ne font ce grand jeusne qu’a la naissance de leur premier 
enfant. Car 4 celle des autres, leurs jeusnes sont beaucoup 
moins austére et beaucoup plus courts, n’etant d’ordinaire que 
de quatre ou cing jours au plus . . . Quelques uns de nos 
Caraibes ont encore une autre folie: et c’est bien pis que tout le 
reste pour le pauvre pére 4 qui il est né un enfant, car a la fin du 
jeusne, on luy scarifie vivement les epaulesavec unedent d’Agouty. 
Et il faut que ce miserable, non seulement se laisse ainsi accomo- 
der, mais que meme il le souffre sans temoigner le moindre senti- 
ment de douleur. Ils croyent que plus la patience du pére aura 
paru grande dans ces épreuves, plus recommandable aussi sera 
la vaillance du fils: Mais il ne faut pas laisser tomber a terre 
ce le noble sang, dont effusion fait aussi germer le courage. 
Aussi le recueillent ils en diligence, pour en frotter le visage de 
Venfant, estimant que cela sert encore beaucoup & le rendre 
genereus” (“ Hist. Nat. et Mor. des Iles Antilles de l’Amerique.” 
Rotterdam, 1665, p. 550). Du Tertre, whose “ Histoire Générale 
des Antilles,” &c., was published in Paris two years after Roche- 
fort’s work, gives an account of the custom in almost identical 
words (ii, pp. 371-374). Labat mentions the custom, but states 
he did not see it carried out (“ Nouveaux Voyages,” La Haye, 
1724, ii, p..123). Chavallon, writing one hundred years later 
than Rochefort, says that among the Caribs in Martinique, as 
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soon as the woman has brought forth, she gets up and looks after 
all the requirements of the household while the husband lies-in 
and remains in bed for some time in her stead (“ Voyage a la 
Martinique,” Paris, 1763, p. 53). 

Of the existence of the custom in South America, Ant. Biet, 
writing in the middle of the seventeenth century, says: “ Quand 
la femme maric¢e reconnoist quelle est enceinte, elle se declare 
& son mary qui fuit alors beaucoup de superstitieuses, craignant 
que l’enfant quelle porte ne perisse. Il s’abstint de manger de 
plusieurs choses; il fait une penitence etroite; il craint de 
toucher les gros poissons comme le Lamantin, la Tortué, et. 
semblables. Ils ne veulent point s’approcher de ceux qui les 
pechent, de peur, disent ils que leurs enfants ne meurent et 
que leurs ames n’entrent dans ces poissons,” and he continues, 
when the woman has been delivered “ Le mary pend son lit au 
plus haut de la case, s’y va coucher; et fait l’accouchée six 
semaines, et au lieu de faire servir la femme qui ne garde point 
le lict, elle le sert luymesme durant tout ce temps-la, pendant 
lequel il ne se leve que pour aller 4 ses necessitez. Quand il 
passe au milieu de tous ses cohabitans, il ne les regarde pas, ne 
levant pas les yeux. [1 jeune etroitement pendant ces six 
semaines, ne mangeant que fort peu, d’ou vient que quand sa 
couche est faite, il se leve maigre comme une squelette: alors 
il sort et est obligé d’aller tuer une sorte d’oyseau pour sa re- 
levée” (“ Voy. de la France Equinoxiale en l’Isle de Cayenne.” 
Paris, 1664, pp. 389, 390). Ph. Firmin is the next author who 
writes about the custom. His account is to be found in “ Des- 
cription de Surinam ” (Amsterdam, 1769, i, p. 81). But Quandt’s 
account of the custom as practised in Surinam differs in a 
material point from that of all previous writers. inasmuch 
as he states that the husband, not being allowed to do this and 
that and so on, finds it best to go to bed, and then he is certain 
to be out of temptation’s way, thus: “Denn wenn eine Indianer 
Frau ein Kind bekommt darf ihr Mann keinen Baum fillen, 
keine Flinte losschiessen, und kein grosses Wild jagen, weil 
sonst das Kind krank werden und sterben wiirde. Es ist ihm 
nur erlaubt, in der Niihe mit dem Pfeil kleine Vogel zu schiessen 
und kleine Fische zu angeln. Er ist also mehrentheils 
zu Hause, und da seine Hangmatte gewohnlich sein Stuhl und 
sein Lager ist; so ist ihm in diéser miissingen Zeit nichts be- 
quemer, als in derselben zu liegen, und die Frau sitzt auf der Erde 
im Sande, um ihre Hangmatte nicht zu verunreinigen, zumal sie 
gemeiniglich dass neugeborene Kind darin liegen hat” (“Nachricht 
von Surinam,” Gorlitz, 1808, pp. 252-3). 

Richard Schomburgk’s account of the custom in British 
Guiana reads very much like that of Rochefort written 200 
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years previously, differing mainly in the fact that, whereas the 
latter states the friends of the husband scratch him with Agouti 
teeth, the former tells us the wretched man is not allowed to 
scratch himself with his own nails, but may do so with Agouti 
teeth. The similarity between these two accounts is explained 
when we remember that Dr. Brinton has pointed out that 
the aborigines of Hispaniola or Hayti (a part of the Greater 
Antilles) described by Rochefort were Arawaks, practically the 
same people described later on by Schomburgk. 

The Rev. W. H. Brett’s description of the custom is interest- 
ing from several points of view. He says: “Some of the men of 
the Acawois and Caribi nations, when they have reason to 
expect an increase of their families, consider themselves bound to 
abstain from certain kinds of meat, lest the expected child should 
in some mysterious way be injured by ¢heir partaking of it. The 
Acouri (or Agouti) is thus tabooed, lest like that little animal, 
the child should be meagre ; the Haimara also, lest it should 
be blind, the outer coating of the eye of that fish suggesting 
film or cataract; the Zabba, lest the infant’s mouth should 
protrude like the labba’s, or lest it be spotted like the labba, 
which spots would ultimately become ulcers; the Marudi is 
also forbidden, lest the infant be still-born, the screeching of 
that bird being considered ominous of death. Both the above 
tribes and the Waraus consider it their duty to abstain from 
venison after their wives are confined, lest the child on arriving 
at manhood be found wanting in speed, exemplified by the slow 
pace which the female deer when she has a young fawn at her 
feet is obliged to observe. Such are some of the dietetic rules 
laid down for the men by their system of superstition. They 
are probably observed by very few in their full rigour, for the 
forbidden animals form a large proportion of the Indian’s bill of 
fare as found in the forests, and a Carib or other polygamist 
with three or four wives might be debarred from tasting them 
during the whole, or the best period, of his manhood” (“ Indian 
Tribes of Guiana,” Lond., p. 355). Mr. E. F. im Thurn has 
quite recently fully confirmed and amplified Mr. Brett’s state- 
ments (“Among the Indians of Guiana,” Lond., 1883, p. 218), 
and adds that the Macusi abstain from venison even before 
marriage. 

Southey, quoting as his authority the “ Noticias do Brazil,” 
says: “Immediately upon a woman’s delivery the father takes 
to his hammock, covers himself up, and is nurst there till the 
navel string of the infant has dried away; the union between 
him and his progeny is regarded as so intimate that the utmost 


1 “The Arawak Language of Guiana in its Linguistic and Ethnological 
Relations.” By D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, 1871. 
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care must be taken of him lest the child should suffer” 
(“History of Brazil,” i. p. 238). Von Tschudi mentions 
casually that at childbirth the Peruvian husband goes to bed 
and allows limself to be cared for a few weeks (“ Peru,” 1846, 
ii, p. 235). According to Spix and Martius (“Reise in 
Brasilien,” Th. iii, p. 1339), “Wie die Cariben und die alten 
Tupis haben die miinnlichen Mundurucus die Sitte, sich bei 
der Geburt eines Kindes mehrere Wochenlang in die Hangmatte 
zu legen und die Pflege der Wochnerin, so wie die Besuche der 
Nachbarn, anzunehmen.” Among the Passés “die Woéchnerin 
bleibt nach Geburt ein Monatlang im Dunkeln, und ist, wie der 
Gatte, auf die kost von Mandiocca, Beiju, und Tocacaz (Caldoz 
de Farinha), angewiesen. JDieser fiirbt sich schwartz und 
bleibt wihrend der ganzen fast Zeit oder bis dem Saduglinge die 
vertrocknete Nabelschnur abfiallt, sechs bis acht Tage in der 
Hangmatte” (“Martius’ Ethnographie,” i, p. 511). Dobritz- 
hoffer tells us the Abipones followed the custom (“Gesch. der 
Abiponen,” Vienna, 1783, ii, pp. 273--5). Speaking generally 
of the Brazilians, Laet, writing in 1633, says: “ After the birth 
of the child father and mother fast until the navel has healed, 
and sometimes up to the eighth day” (* Novus Orbis,’ Book 
XV, ch. xii, p. 544). The male Puris, Coropos and Coroados 
do nut lie-in, but fast with their wives at childbirth (“Spix and 
Martius’, op. cit.,’ Theil i, p. 381), and the Marauhas, Omaguas, 
and Cauixanas behave similarly (“ Martius’ Ethnographie,” i, 
pp. 427, 428, 441, 482). 

Regarding the custom among the Coimbas in Peru, St. Cricq’s 
words are: “A l’heure de son accouchement, quand la femme, 
abritée par son moustiquaire, est seule 4 lutter contre la 
douleur, |’époux, accroupi au seuil de la hutte, attend dans une 
immobilité compléte et lobservation du jeiine le plus rigoureux 
que sa compagne soit delivrée et lui annonce le sexe de 
Yenfant.” If it be a girl the father spits on it, if a boy the 
mother is congratulated; on returning from washing “elle 
félicite 4 son tour le pére de l'enfant,” that is, if it be a boy 
(“ Bull. Soc. Géog.,” Paris, 1853, 4th Series, vi, p. 288). 


IIT. 


From this survey it would seem in the first place that we 
want a great deal more information about the custom in the 
widely isolated cases where it has been reported, and, secondly, 
that the authenticity of some of the reported cases is doubtful in 
consequence of authors repeating their predecessors’ tales, as 
Colquhoun did Marco Polo’s, and V. der Haart did Schouten’s. I 
should not be at all surprised if ultimately both Polo’s and 
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Schouten’s accounts turned out to be myths, both these 
travellers making their records at a time when the Old World 
was full of the tales of the New, so that in the end we may 
yet find the custom is not, nor ever has been, so widespread as 
is generally supposed to have been the case. 

In the Old World, couvade is only met with in isolated 
and widely separated localities ; in the New World, it is to this 
day, more especially in South America, distributed over the 
length and breadth of the iand. In Australia it appears to be 
positively unknown. In Asia we find it mostly in places 
where, owing to long isolation, customs, may, so to speak, 
have become crystallised; but the custom cannot by any 
means be attributed to such isolation, for the Caribs who follow 
the custom in its fullest extent are of a warlike disposition, and 
for the four hundred years during which they have been 
known to Europeans they have been known as rovers and are 
consequently by no means an isolated people.! The custom 
does not appear to exist or to have existed among those people to | 
whom the term “most degraded” is erroneously applied, people 
which were better described as savages living in the lowest 
known forms of culture, such as the Australians, Tasmanians, 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Veddahs, Sakeys, Aetas, and Fuegians. 
Neither does the custom exist among the so-called civilised 
portion of mankind. In other words couvade appears at first 
sight to be limited to peoples who hold an intermediate position 
between those in the highest and those in lowest states of culture. 
As such it may be considered to represent an intermediate or 
transition state of mental development. 

But to follow out the geographical distribution it may be well 
to consider the purity of descent of the races affected. In 
Asia, Africa, and in Oceania, the populations are so mixed that 
we frequently find the most dissimilar branches of mankind 
living side by side as close neighbours, and perhaps only in such 
isolated cases as those of the Andamans, Tasmanians, Aetas, 
Veddahs, and Ainus, &c., can we be tolerably certain that we 
are dealing with a fairly aboriginal population in situ. While 
in Africa at the present day “there is a principle of unity 
which embraces well nigh all the population,” that country has 


1 A curious illustration of the way in which peoples living side by side 
influence each other is given by Wallace (‘‘ Amazons and Rio Negro”— 
Appendix), who, after speaking of the beliefs regarding the actions of pregnant 
women, says: “ Many of these peculiar practices and superstitions are retained 
with much tenacity even by those Indians who are nominally civilised and 
Christian, and many of,them have been even adopted by the Europeans resi- 
dent in the country. There are actually Portuguese on the Rio Negro who 
fear the Indian pagés, and who fully believe and act on al] the Indian super- 
stitions respecting women.” 
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been ethnologically revolutionised, but within itself, almost as 
much as Europe or Asia. In America we have the fairest evi- 
dence for believing that not only is the so-called Indian population 
aboriginal, but that it forms one homogeneous whole, although 
some ethnologists are still inclined to regard it as a sub- 
division of the Mongolian. With regard to Australia and 
Tasmania, Messrs. Howitt and Fison, if I understand them 
correctly, seem to take it for granted that Australia was 
uninhabited when the present black population spread over the 
country (“Migrations Kurnai Ancestors,” “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” May, 1886, and the same Journal, xii, Aug., 1882, p. 
40), but the result of other inquiries tends to indicate that the 
Australians drove their predecessors, the late Tasmanians, out 
of the mainland (“Aborigines of Tasmania,” Lond., 1890, ch. 
xii ; Quatrefages, “ Races Humaines,” p. 368 ; Flower, “ Pre- 
sidential Address,” pp. 384-386, Anthrop. Inst., 1885). 

Geographically speaking therefore, we can understand how it 
is that in America the custom is so widespread, and, on the 
contrary, that in Asia and Oceania it is so isolated, but we 
have difficulty in accounting for its rarity in Africa, if it really 
do exist there, and its absence in Australia. In the former 
continent we should expect to find it in isolated corners as we 
do in Asia, while in Australia we should expect to find it 
covering the length and breadth of the land as in South 
America. Of the Tasmanians, it is now unfortunately ap- 
parently too late to discover whether they had any custom 
similar to couvade. 

To sum up, we appear to get no explanation of the origin or 
distribution or meaning of the custom when we examine it from a 
geographical standpoint. Nor does, on the other hand, an 
ethnological examination throw much light on the question. 


IV. 


The latest system of the classification of mankind is, I believe, 
that adopted by M. Quatrefages in his “ Histoire des Races 
Humaines,” published at Paris in 1889. In this classification 
he has practically confirmed the general arrangement described 
by Prof. Sir William Flower in his presidential address to the 
Anthropological Institute in January, 1885. But while Sir Wm. 
Flower strictly adheres to three great primitive types with a 
permissible fourth (the American) M. Quatrefages, more for 
the sake of ease in handling his subject, makes three great 
divisions and two sub-divisions, consisting of the Mixed 
American and the Mixed Oceanic races. The divisions are as 
follows :—Black, Yellow, White, Mixed Oceanic, and American. 
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i. The Black Race comprises the Indo-Melanesian (Negrito, 
Dravidian, Tasmanian, Papuan, &c.), the Australian, and the 
African. ii. The Yellow Race comprises the Siberian (Mongol, 
Turk, &c.), the Thibetan, Indo-Chinese, and American-Inuit. 
iii) The White Race comprises the Allophyllic (Canaries, Asia- 
tico-American, Sinic, Indonesian, Circassian, Euskarian, &c.), 
the Finn, the Semitic, and the Aryan. iv. and v. The terms 
Mixed Oceanic and American explain themselves. 

If we now allocate the peoples who practise the custom of 
couvade in this classification, we get the following result :— 


i. The Black Race; Dinkas, Shulis. 
ii. The Yellow Race; Esquimaux (Greenlanders), Miris, &c. 
iii. The White Race; Tibareni. 
iv. The Mixed Oceanic Race; Miao-Tze, Malays, Dyaks, 
Tagals, Nicobarese, N. Britain Islanders, ce. 
v. The American Race; Most tribes probably. 


The above tells us very little. It would appear we have a 
couple of supposed cases among the Black Race, a few among 
the Yellow Race, none authentic among the White Race, and 
numerous cases both in the Oceanic and American Races. 
Ethnologically, therefore, we are unable to gather any infor- 
mation regarding its origin. 


v. 


The reasons assigned for practising the custom are as varied as 
the custom itself, and the explanations offered by travellers who 
have met with it, as well as by those who have studied it, are 
widely divergent. Marco Polo was informed that the origin 
of the custom in Zardandan was due to the fact that the 
woman having had a hard time of it, it was only fair that 
the man should have his share of the suffering (op. cit., 
book 11, ch. 40, p. 70). In the Antilles, Du Tertre states 
the father was debarred froma variety of animals as food 
lest by his partaking of them the child should afterwards 
display as vices the peculiar weaknesses of these animals 
(op. cit, pp. 373-4). This interpretation agrees very 
thoroughly with that found to exist in Guiana by Messrs. 
Brett and im Thurn. Biet, as we have seen, says the father is 
not allewed to eat certain large fish, for fear in case the child 
were to die, its spirit would enter into one of these fish. Quandt 
thought male child-bed arose out of the desire to keep the men 
near their wives at childbirth, in order to help them; the men 
being prevented from bringing home large fish or game, as the 
women should at this period not be overburdened with work 
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(op. cit., p. 253), and the men, being further debarred from ex- 
ercising their usual vocations and restricted in their diet, found 
it best to take to their hammocks altogether. Chavallon argues 
that, as the Caribs believe that certain foods partaken by the 
father will affect the welfare of the new-born child, it follows 
that other acts on the part of the father will likewise have their 
effect hence from mere dietetic restrictions the father proceeds 
to take to his hammock, where he has not the means, and is out 
of the temptation, to expose his child to danger. He says some 
might conjecture that the law against certain foods was estab- 
lished especially so that the women should also abstain, and 
thereby keep the child from participating in evil results. Firmin 
(op. cit.,i, p. 81), thought simply the custom a proof of the 
servitude of the woman and of the conceit of the man. 

Spix and Martius say that among the Mundurucus the custom 
arose from the idea these people entertained that the child is 
solely the father’s, the mother’s share in the bearing and bring- 
ing forth being likened unto that of the earth, which in plant 
life simply receives the seed. This is the view Southey found 
recorded, thus: “It was their opinion that the child proceeded 
wholly from the father, receiving nutrition indeed and birth 
from the mother, but nothing more (op. cit., i, p. 218), from 
which Dr. Ploss argues the custom may have arisen out of a 
desire on the part of the community to make the father 
answerable hy his conduct for the welfare of the child (op. 
cit., 1, p. 138). 

When Dr. E. B. Tylor first investigated the custom, he wrote— 
the explanations “almost all involve giving over the parentage 
to the father, and leaving the mother out of the question. This 
was an ancient Egyptian opinion, as Southey points out when 
mentioning its most startling development in the practice of the 
Tupinambas of Brazil, who would give their own women as 
wives to their male captives, and then without scruple ect the 
children when they grew up, holding them simply to be of the 
flesh and blood of their enemies.” (“Early Hist.,” Lond., third 
ed., p. 299.) Among the Khonds, however, this idea is quite 
reversed, for their Meriah captive women are allowed to live 
until they have borne children to Khond fathers ; these children 
are then reared for sacrifice, but never put to death in the 
village of their birth,’ &c. (John Campbell, “ Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan,’ Lond., 1864.) Nevertheless were couvade an 
Australian institution, Southey’s view would appear to be sup- 
ported by the statement of Mr. Howitt, who, writing on the Aus- 
tralian class systems, says: “It is necessary to keep in view the 
fact that these aborigines, even while counting ‘ descent, —that 
is counting the class names—through the mother, never for a 
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moment feel any doubt, according to my experience, that the 
children originate solely from the male parent, and only owe | 


their infantine nurture to their mother ” (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
xii, May, 1883, p. 502). 

In a very able and remarkable paper read before the British 
Association in 1889, Dr. E. B. Tylor gives support to the old 
interpretation of the custom of couvade as expounded by Bach- 
ofen: “ I must now,” he says, “argue that the original interpre- 
tation of the couvade given by Bachofen in his great treatise in 
1861, and supported by Giraud-Teulon, fits substantially with 
the facts, and is justified by them. He takes it to belong to 
the turning-point of society when the tie of parentage, till then 
recognised in maternity, was extended to take in paternity ; this 
being done by the fiction of representing the father as a second 
mother. He compares the couvade with the symbolic pretences 
of birth, which in the classical world were performed as rites of 
adoption. To his significant examples may be added the fact 
that among certain tribes the couvade is the legal form by which 
the father recognises a child as his. Thus this apparently 
absurd custom, which for twenty centuries has been the laughing- 
stock of mankind, proves to be not merely incidentally an indi- 
cator of the tendency of society from maternal to paternal, but 
the very sign and record of that change.” 

The above explanation of the custom of couvade has an almost 
irresistible power of convincing us of its correctness, for firstly 
it interprets the custom as “a very sign and record” of man- 
kind’s transition from one social state to another, in other words, 
it is made symbolic of one of the most important social changes 
mankind has been a party to, and secondly, it apparently settles a 
question which has hitherto been a veritable Chinese puzzle, and 
one which anthropologists have long attempted in vain to solve. 

In a small way this new interpretation of the custom appears 
to be supported by the action of certain tribes, the Mundurucus 
for example, among whom “ couvade is the legal form by which 
the father recognises the child as his.” But against this one 
apparently reasonable explanation given by the savages them- 
selves we have twenty-seven? others which, if not reasonable to 
us, are equally as reasonable to the tribes who hold them as that 
of the Mundurucu is to him. Under such circumstances it will 


1 In an explanatory note Dr. E. B. Tylor relegates his old explanation that the 
custom of couvade implies a physical bond between parent (father) ard child to 
a secondary position, so that “‘the sympathetic prohibitions may be interpreted 
as originally practised by the mother only, and afterwards adopted by the father 
also (Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” xviii, Feb. 1889, p. 256), thus inverting Chavallon’s 
view. 

* T have taken this figure, as 28 represents the sum total o# tribes practising 
couvade referred to in Dr. E. B. Tylor’s paper. 
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be more logical to decline to accept any explanation coming 
from the people themselves, but to argue from the known sur- 
roundings of the people, as such surroundings and belief react 
on the belief in couvade. In British Guiana couvade is still 
practised to this day by the Arawaks, Macusi, Warraus and 
True Caribs, but while the Arawaks count descent strictly 
in the female line, the other appear not to do, so that argu- 
ing from the Arawak two customs (couvade and female descent), 
it cannot by any means be said that couvade is the sign of 
the change from the maternal to the paternal, for among this 
tribe we have as yet no visible sign of any such impending change 
(see Table 11). An examination of the custom as practised in 
Melanesia would seem to lead to the conclusion that couvade and 
the change go hand in hand, were it not for Mr. Codriugton’s very 
emphatic assertion that the people who indulge in couvade are 
still decidedly matriarchal (Table ITT, col. 3). 

But if Bachofen’s theory as to the origin of couvade be the 
correct one, how is it that (while the greater, if not the better, 
part of the evidence, which is leading anthropologists to the 
conclusion that mankind generally traversed the stage of descent. 
through the females prior to descent through the males, comes 
from the study of the Australians) in that important paper on 
“From Mother-Right to Father-Right,” by Messrs. Howitt and 
Fison (“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” Aug., 1882, xii) we are not. 
favoured with a single word about couvade, or anything at all 
approaching it? From the paper of these gentlemen, and from 
succeeding papers by Mr. A. W. Howitt. we learn that a large 
portion of the Australians is in the transition stage (the Maternal- 
Paternal of Dr. E. B. Tylor), yet we find no trace of the custom 
among these people, nor do we indeed find anywhere any 
reference at all to it in any account of the customs of these 
aborigines. 


VI. 


Mr. im Thurn has suggested (Timehri I, p. 313) that as 
there are other practices followed by savages, apparently allied 
to couvade, these should be included in the study of the custom. 
He then goes on to relate a case known to him where an Indian 
woman with child was not allowed to eat of the booty obtained 
by her husband’s dog lest the dog lose its power of hunting, a 
case which was also met with by Mr. R. L. Kingston (ibid. IT, 
p. 355), and also reported by Mr. A. R. Wallace (“ Amazon and 
Rio Negro,’ London, 1854, pp. 501-2). Mr. im Thurn also 
says (idid., I, p. 313) that a pregnant Indian woman may step 
over the most poisonous snake and it will not bite her. This 
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immunity from danger is, however, quite opposed in idea to the 
prevailing predominant idea in couvade, which consists *in 
abstention on the part of the male parent from certain specified 
acts lest harm befall the offspring, expected or newly-born, and 
does not consist in the idea that otherwise dangerous deeds may 
be committed with impunity ; when not pregnant the woman 
cannot step on the snake without risk, but when just past 
delivery she and her husband can do as they please in this 
matter. We also meet with a new notion that pregnancy or 
delivery reacts on the male parent, thus we have Mr. im 
Thurn’s anecdote where some Indians refused to allow an 
Englishman, whose wife was known to be with child, to attempt 
to catch fish by means of the haiari narcotic, as, in consequence 
of his wife’s state, the haiari would not act and the fish would 
escape (Timehri I, p. 313). An almost identical case is related 
by Mr. Kingston (cbid., II, p. 355): “ While some (True) Caribs 
were poisoning the Upper Pomeroon with haiari for fish, I saw 
one of them rub his shins with the beaten and washed-out haiart. 
Asking why he did this he told me his wife was with child, and 
that he could not therefore go into the water without first 
rubbing his legs with haiari, lest all the fish should sink to the 
bottom.” Here the proposed action of the father does not affect 
the unborn child, but the unborn child affects the father by 
causing him to lose his fish, and precautions have therefore to 
be taken to prevent such a mishap. According to Bachofen 
this would mean the unborn child claims this man to be its 
father, which is absurd. 

The table previously given of the variations in the practice of 
couvade shows us that in the larger number of cases the usually 
unconsidered daily actions of the father affect the welfare of the 
child that 7s born; secondly, that the father’s acts affect the child 
that is about to be born ; and finally, that the acts affect any child 
that may be born at any future date. The last-named stage of 
the custom or belief, namely, that acts committed before marriage 
may affect any future child, is easy of comprehension to us 
because it is logically correct, and we may therefore dismiss it 
without further consideration. But in the second stage we have 
the curious development of the belief into one which we may 
term an occult reaction of the expected child on the father, 
affecting his success in fishing, and also the still more curious 
idea that the mother of the expected child, if she eat of any of 
the animal food captured by the father’s dog, will cause that 
dog to lose its hunting powers. A civilised reasoning man could 
hardly imagine such an illogical case as this last one. 

In the majority of cases wher2 the savage has given an 
explanation for his practice it implies his belief in a still existing 
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connecting, but nevertheless unseen, link between himself and 
the expected or new-born child. That he does really believe in 
the existence of some such bond is plain from the care he takes 
to avoid eating the specified foods which are said to injure the 
child, and it is plain from his careful abstention from the use 
of all sharp cutting implements, &c., with a like object in view. 
This kind of reasoning is known to us as magic or witchcraft, 
and it is nothing new to be told that one of the great character- 
istics of the uncultured mind is a belief in similar occult links, 
nor have we far to go to gather handfuls of examples. Here 
are a few :— 

A particularly widespread belief is that one which enables an 
individual to bewitch another by means of articles once belonging 
to the individual who is to be injured. Thus, while Captain 
Speke was in Unyoro, the king, Kamrasi, sent some one to steal 
some grass from the thatch of a Chopi chief, “in order that he 
might spread a charm on the Chopi people, and gain such an 
influence over them that their spears could not prevail against 
the Wanyero” (“Journ. of Disc. Nile,” Lond., 1863, p. 531). 
The Australian Aborigines believe that if an enemy get posses- 
sion of anything that has belonged to them—even such things as 
bones of animals which they have eaten, broken weapons, 
feathers, portions of dress, pieees of skin, or refuse of any kind— 
he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in the person to 
whom they belonged (Jas. Dawson, “ Australian Aborigines,” 
1883, p. 54). The Patagonian men have their hair brushed out 
every morning by their wives, sisters, or female friends, “ who 
take care to burn any hair that may be brushed out, as they fully 
believe that spells may be worked by evil-intentioned persons 
who can obtain a piece of their hair or nails” (Lieut. Masters, 
“ Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” 1, 1872, p.197). To this day the Sussex 
peasant believes that if a toad get hold of the long back hair of 
a maiden she will havea cold in her head for so long as it keeps 
the hair in its mouth. The Pakoos have certain stones with 
which they cause the death of an enemy by striking his footprint 
with them ”(A. R. Colquhoun, “ Amongst the Shans,” Lond., 
1885, p. 77). In Warwickshire they say “if you burn eggshells. 
the hens will cease to lay ; and if you burn milk, the cows will 
run dry” (S. Timmins, “ Hist. of Warwickshire,” Lond., 1889, 
p. 213). where the burning of the eggshells or milk bewitches the 
hens orcows. Francis Moore recorded, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the existence on the Gambia of a similar belief with regard to 
boiling milk (“ Travels,” Lond., 1738, p. 35), while only thirty 
years ago Captain Speke found the same belief on the Victoria 
Nyanza (op. cit., p. 163). At Karague he informs us that “ any 
one who ate the flesh of pigs, fish, or fowis, or the bean caiied 
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maharague, if he tasted the products of their cows, would destroy 
their cattle,” and as a consequence he and Grant could obtain 
no milk (op. cit., p. 205). This brings us to the belief that the 
eating of certain foods will affect the new-born or expected child 
(a characteristic accompanying belief of couvade) and which 
was met with by Dr. Livingstone (“Last Journals,” London, 
1874, II, p. 145), who recorded at Kasonge’s village that if the 
flesh of a specified parrot is eaten by young men their children 
will have the waddling gait of the bird. 

On one occasion Dr. Moffat found that medicine intended 
for a man was taken by his wife, under the idea that her drinking 
it would cure her husband (“ Mission Labours,” Lond., 1842, 
p- 591). Once at Goumbi, Du Chaillu brought into camp a live 
young female gorilla and he tells us “while she was alive no 
woman who was enceinte, nor the husband of such woman, dared 
approach her cage. They believe tirmly that should the husband 
of a woman with child, or the woman herself, see a gorilla, even 
a dead one, she would give birth to a gorilla and not to a man 
child. This superstition I have noticed among other tribes too, 
and only in the case of the gorilla;’ and elsewhere, on’another 
occasion, when his party brought the body of a dead gorilla into 
the village, three women “ who were pregnant hastened out at 
the other end with their husbands and nothing could induce 
them to return till the skin was dried and put away ; they could 
not be convinced but that, if even the husband saw the beast. 
the wife would bear a young gorilla” (“ Explor. and Adv. 
in Equat. Africa,” Lond., 1863, pp. 262 and 305). This is 
similar to a belief, related by Mr. John G. Bourke, of the Moquis 
of Arizona, “ who do not have the couvade, but in common with 
the Navajos and Zunis, are strongly imbued with the ideas of 
spiritual relationship between father and child .... In 
Keam’s store was a little iron figure representing a wrinkled 
old man smoking a lighted taper ; at this figure persons using 
cigarettes, pipes, or cigars, were in the habit of getting a light 
without going to the tr rouble of striking a match. An old Nayajo, 
Ostin-Tzin-cle-he (old man of the fire stick or match), who 
dropped in one morning, was offered a cigarette, which he 
accepted, but when invited to light it at the little statue lamp, 
declined very emphatically. Curious to learn his reason, Keam 
asked for an explanation. The old fellow said it would be ‘bad 
medicine’ ; his wife was expecting to present him soon with an 
increase of family, and were he to light his cigarette at that 
figure his wife would be sure to have a son just like it. Keam 
laughed heartily at the, to him, absurd notion, but the old 
Navajo was not to be driven from his opinions by ridicule. 
He reiterated what he had said and appealed to several Indians 
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standing near—Navajos, with, I think, one or two Moquis— 
they all concurred in his prejudices (“ Snake Dance of Moquis of 
Arizona,” Lond., 1884, p. 236).” 

If the Guiana father of the new-born babe eat of the flesh of 
the agouti, the child will be meagre like that animal, or if he par- 
take of the Jabba it will be spotted like the /abba—in other words, 
by eating of agouti or Jabba the father bewitches the expected or 
new-born child, just like the Kasonge men who were not allowed 
to eat the flesh of certain parrots lest their children should have 
the waddling gait of the birds, or just as Speke and Grant's 
eating the flesh of pigs was said to be tantamount to their 
bewitching the Karague cattle. 

Similarly the case of the father not being allowed to use any 
sharp cutting instrument or heavy tool finds its counterpart in 
the case of the Kamtschatka husband, as related by G. W. 
Steller. Saying that women suffer little in childbirth, he con- 
tinues: “Zu meiner Zeit passirte, dass ein Weib zu einem 
raren Exempel ein Kind dergestalt gebahr, dass es mit dem 
Hintern zuerst kam, und drey Tage in Geburtschmerzen aus- 
stehen musste, die Shamanie gab zur Ursache an dass der Frauen 
Mann schuld daran wire, welcher zu der Zeit, da dass Kind in 
die Geburt trat, einen Schlitten machte, und die Querhdlzlein 
uber dem Knie krumm gebeuget, wie man sie néthig hat, woraus 
die lacherliche Phantasie der Itilmenen zu sehen” (“ Beschreibung 
a. d. Lande Kamtschatka,” Frankfurt, 1774, p. 351). 

The curious case of the father’s impossible success at fishing 
unless he use an antidote, where the father instead of bewitching 
is himself bewitched, is matched by the tale of the Siberian 
peasant and his gun, as related by Mr. H. Seebohm (“Siberian 
Asia,” Lond., 1882, p. 71). He had commissioned a peasant to 
shvot crows, “I asked him why he had neglected my orders. 


-He_told me it was unlucky to shoot a crow, that a gun which 


had once shot a crow would never shoot any other bird after- 
wards, and he assured me that he had once shot a crow and had 
been obliged to throw his gun away.” Here the dead crow has 
bewitched the gun, the author of its death. 

Schomburgk has told us that when the husband is doing his 
couvade, he is, amongst other restraints, not allowed to scratch 
himself with his own finger-nails. The man is, in fact, under 
a tabu like the Fijian or more like the New Caledonian (Hud- 
son’s Bay) women, who, under somewhat allied circumstances, 
must not “touch their heads with their hands, but keep a small 
stick wherewith to scratch them” (G. Hamilton, “ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” vii, 1878, p. 206). 

If it be possible to trace such a custom, the evidence before us 
tends to show that originally the father, whatever may have 
VOL. XXI. R 
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been the reason, abstained from certain foods, and restricted his 
daily vocations ; then as these fasts and restrictions increased he 
ae was bound more or less to stay at home, and ultimately, as it was 
_ no hardship on the woman to be turned out soon after delivery, he 
took her place either, as Quandt and Chavallon suggest, to be out 
of the way of temptation to do the prohibited deeds, or simply 
as a matter of necessity almost, for he was bound to keep quiet, 
x and therefore the hammock was the most suitable place for him 
: ) to keep quiet in. Gradually, from taking the woman’s place 
— and being there visited and congratulated by his friends would 
it spring the notion that he too was then and there at that par- 
| ticular period immediately physically concerned in the child- 
| birth. In the meanwhile the fasting went on and other notions, 
| such as the scratching with an agouti tooth, and the special duties 
<i imposed on him when he got up, grew up insensibly side by side 
| in the same way as they die out together. With one exception 


above given, there is no thought on the part of the parents that 
s | the custom is practised to show that the father does it to acknow- 

| ledge the child as his. It is said by anthropologists that 

originally this was the idea, but now it has been forgotten. Such 
an argument presupposes the idea, that the savage had instituted 
| a ceremony in remembrance of an event, the event in this case 
i) being the transition from the matriarchal to the patriarchal. 
|| Now, in the first place, it is quite contrary to the genius of man 
| in the savage state we are studying to institute such ceremonial, 
' and, in the second place, the change has been so gradual as to be 
: almost imperceptible—for, as has been well observed by Dr. 
| Tylor, in these questions of evolution of man’s ideas we are 
dealing with what are in point of time geological periods—and 
we may take it for granted that the savages themselves have no 
notion that they are in any state of transition at all. The 
. | Melanesians even in quite initial stages of couvade do not know~- 
4 eo they are proving (?) the father’s acknowledgment of his 
child. 

To be a real case of record of the change, couvade ought not 
to be found among the matriarchal people, but it should be met 
with very largely, if not everywhere, among the matriarchal-patri- 


: archal, and as a survival among the patriarchal. Its existence in 
Ss the latter, however, is not essential to the proof. 
| At the outset we are met with its existence where it should 


not be found—namely, among the Arawaks, a purely matriarchal 
people and some Melanesians. It may be objected that the 
Arawaks have copied the custom from their closely allied 
neighbours, but we have no proof that such is the case, and 
we know for a fact that the Guiana tribes do not live in peace 
with one another, and are hence the less likely to copy one 
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another’s customs. It is difficult to discover more cases: of 
couvade among matriarc}al peoples, because at the present day 
there are comparatively fW existing tribes who can be con- 
sidered purely matriarchal,and also because anthropologists may 
differ as to where the earler state ends and the transition state 
begins. So that while e Rev. Dr. Codrington from personal 
knowledge considers ne Melanesians as decidedly matriarchal 
(Table III) other axchropologists would see signs of a tendency 
to change. 

We find most of the decided cases of couvade in the transition 
state, because magic, like other human institutions, has also had 
its development and also because we are perhaps more 
acquainted with savage life in this state than we are with it in 
the other two. 

Accepting for a moment the statement that the existence of 
the custom in the transition state is a sign and record of such 
transition, then the converse should also be true, and its absence 
from the matriarchal-patriarchal should prove that this state is 
-not one of transition but one of origin; but this leaves out of 
all consideration the Australian aborigines who at the present day 
while being exterminated are in the midst of their transition. 
While the Australians have much less scope for the exercise of 
their mental powers they are quite equal mentally to the natives 
of Guiana, and their medicine men are no whit behind the 
peiaman in their knowledge of magic. Hence we cannot regard 
the absence of couvade amongst the Australians as want of 
mental development, and we should consequently expect to find 
at all events some trace of its existence, even if only in an 
embryo stage, among a people who have advanced so far on 
matriarchal-patriarchal lines. 

In the last known state, to us the patriarchal, we find few 
cases, because when mankind has arrived at that period of his 
development his general belief in magic has naturally by so 
much declined, and unconsciously he begins to give it the go by. 

Where couvade is found in the transition state it has become 
to us a sign of the change, that is, we have found the custom and 
the change side by side, and come to the conclusion that the one 
is the sign of the other, but from the evidence brought forward 
in the above pages I am inclined to think such a conclusion 
untenable. If it be any record at allit may possibly be a record 
of the change from communal orfrom group marriage to individual 
marriage, but here too we may well hesitate. 

Couvade, like all magic, may be considered one of the expres- 
sions of an aberrant form of reasoning, of every-day occurrence 
with savages, and the wideness of its distribution leads to the con- 
clusion that, while other studies appear to prove that mankind’s 
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mental progress is along one and the sme highway, there is @ 
natural consequent coincident identity c error in hisdevelopment. 


Appendix. 


Though I myself fail to see any connetion between couvade 
and certain phenomena which are occasionaily met with in civil- 
ised life, yet it is perhaps just as well to record such as I have 
been able to gather. A “well-known Professor of Philosophy 
writes to “Timehri” II, p. 160 :—“If ever you make out the 
couvade, I suspect you will find that its first origin was a real 
sympathy between husband and wife. I could tell yeu (if I had 
space) one or two very odd stories, where, during pregnancy, the 
husband, at a distance, was invariably affected by sickness— 
vomiting in one case. Such things are laughed at bY. the 
scientific, but if testimony goes for anything (and perhaps it (loes 
not), they are well established.” The then editor of “Timeht! 
III, p. 149, speaking of this supposed real physico-sympathetic. 
connection between a man and his wife extracts the following ~ 
from the “Academy ” :—*“ In Mr. York Powell’s interesting and 
able review of ‘Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology’ (‘ Academy,’ Feb. 
23) reference is made to the universal belief among our English 
and Irish peasantry ‘ that a man will suffer from such ills as are 
wont to accompany pregnancy, nausea, neuralgia, and the like, 
if his wife be lucky enough to escape them.’ Just to show that’ 
folk-lore is in many cases but a too free and illogical argument 
based on facts, I may perhaps be allowed to say that I am to- 
day acquainted with three persons, one living in Sussex, one in 
London, and one in Northants, who invariably suffer from 
neuralgia or vomiting when their wives are enceinte, the 
ladies themselves having a very happy time of it.” In the 
“British Medical Journal” for 26 Sept. 1891, p. 725, Dr. 
Norris F. Davey reports a somewhat similar case thus:— 
“Many years ago a newly-married farmer and cowkeeper 
came to reside near Romford. The wife proved to have a 
distorted pelvis, and I delivered her of her first child by crani- 
otomy. On six subsequent occasions I induced labour at seven 
and a half to eight months ; on one of the latter of these preg- 
nancies there was a doubt as to the date of conception, but the 
husband confidently confirmed the date of quickening because 
‘he felt so bad himself at that time.’ He was very much hurt 
when I ridiculed such an idea, and said, ‘ You may laugh, doctor, 
but I always feel bad when that happens, without my wife 
saying anything about it; and why shouldn’t I, as I am the 
father?’ This civilised savage (who, I think, came from Wilt- 
shire) was evidently a firm believer in the occult link, but it is 
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not an Essex belief, as I never met with any similar fancy 
during thirty-eight years’ practice in that county. ” 

Finally, the Rev. Dr. Codrington writes me: “I never could 
get any one in England to take it seriously, but I know the case 
of a man of purely European blood who had much constitutional 
disturbance in his wife’s pregnancy. I know of another man of 
mixed blood who was always ill at his wife’s continements. If 
this happens only in some cases among natives, it would be quite 
enough, in my opinion, to make it the proper thing for a father 
to suffer something ; and if one were to declare there was nothing 
the matter with him, or that it would make no matter to the 
child, he would be open to the remark that the child was not 
his.” But it appears to me that such a deduction could only 
arise in the minds of those who see couvade already practised. 


NOTE. 


Since going to press I have seen the original wording of the 
custom described by Mr. D. F. A. Hervey on the Endau (Malay 
Peninsula), and which Wilken classes under couvade. It runs: 
“A curious superstition prevails among the Madek people, 
which, so long as children are unable to walk, prevents their 
parents from using as food certain fish and animals; as soon 
as the little ones have acquired the use of their legs this 
restriction is removed, and the parents are once more able to 
indulge in what has so long been pantang, or ‘forbidden.’ 
Should this superstition not be complied with, and any parent 
eat of any of the forbidden creatures during the period of 
restriction, the children are supposed to be liable to an illness 
called busong, arising, according to the Malay, from prut 
kumbong, or swollen stomach. . .”” (“Jour. Straits Branch 
Roy. Asiatic Soc.,” No. 8, p. 120, 1882.) 


Discussion. 


Mr. Brasrook said: Having had the opportunity of reading 
Mr. Ling Roth’s excellent paper in MS., I am desirous of adding 
a few remarks. I confess I wish he had been able to treat the 
subject on the lines of our President’s epoch-making paper on 
the methods of anthropological research, and I regret I have 

not had opportunity or materials to supply the defect; but I 
tiankfally avail myself of the wealth of information which Mr. 
ing Roth has collected. He very justly remarks that the custom 

ems to us an absurd one; but it is not altogether so when 
rly considered; for what does it imply? 1. A condition of 
nogamy and conjugal fidelity. 2. The acknowledgment of 
reditary succession through the father. 3. Domestic affection 
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and self-sacrifice for the sake of the child. 4. Highly artificial 
religious or superstitious belief. These are all indications of pro- 
gress in civilisation, and in combination they negative the idea that 
the custom is a mere absurdity. Writers of high authority have 
suggested that the primitive condition of mankind was one of 
promiscuity, and that an early stage of development was that of 
reckoning kinship throngh the mother, on the cynical ground 
that that at least is certain; and though their conclusions have 
been challenged and met by arguments of some weight, I am 
not concerned to dispute them for the present purpose; for if 
they be accepted, at what a distance from primitive savagery 
does not the couvade place us ? 

The statement that the couvade implies a condition of monogamy 
and conjugal fidelity, though it seems to be obviously and neces- 
sarily true, requires some consideration in the light of the facts 
collected by Mr. Ling Roth. It must be admitted that some of the 
peoples mentioned in his paper have not the reputation of possess- 
ing these qualities. Passing over the European peoples in whom 
traces of the custom have been observed, the peoples of Borneo, 
China, New Britain, and Nicobar may be counted as monogamous. 
Among others of those he mentions polygamy is rare; among some 
it extends over a portion only of the community ; in one case poly- 
gamy exists, but the couvade is used as a proof of paternity ; and 
with regard to the Eskimo, whom it is impossible to claim as models 
of conjugal fidelity, it would seem to be doubtful whether the 
customs observed really amount to couvade. It is possible that 
couvade may have existed in some polygamous communities for the 
purpose of indicating the child of the favourite wife, who was to 
be adopted as heir; but if that be so, the custom itself would 
become the sign and symbol of a transition to monogamy, for it 
would raise the preferred mother to the position of sole wife and 
reduce the others to that of concubines. That couvade should 
exist in combination with actual polygamy, that is, that the man 
should be compelled to practise it on the birth of every child of a 
numerous body of wives, is so incredible that any evidence there 
may be of it must be open to grave doubt. 

The second point, that the couvade implies the acknowledgment 
of hereditary succession through the father, is equally obvious. 
It implies it, not only as an admission of scientific belief, but as an 
actual fact in jurisprudence. The third, that it evinces domestic 
affection and self-sacrifice for the sake of the child, is confirmed by 
the circumstance that to this day the American tribes, among whom 
couvade has been most general, are marked by singular tenderness 
towards their children. The fourth point, its religious basis, I 
postpone for the present. \ 

The problem then is, how reasonably to account for the adop- 
tion of a practice of apparent absurdity, among peoples possessing 
moral qualifications of this high character. Has that been solved 
by any of the explanations yet offered P I think not, and agree 
with Mr. Ling Roth that none of them is quite satisfactory. 7 
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I venture to offer a suggestion as to a manner in which, as it ap- 
pears to me, the custom may have arisen? I figure to myself a 
people among whom monogamy is an institution, and I am willing 
to think it possible that among the lower classes at least, conjugal 
fidelity may not have been strictly observed. Let me suppose a 
supreme ruler of this people, married to one wife and really 
attached to her, and possessed with the idea of securing to his 
offspring through her the succession to his authority. The time 
approaches for her delivery; partly from affection for her, partly 
from anxiety for the welfare of the expected child, he secludes him- 
self in his dwelling, withdraws for the time from all affairs of 
state, and watches closely for a shorter or longer period over the 
infant. I assume him to be a man of such force of character that 
conduct like this on his part would seem to his people not an 
eccentricity to be laughed at, but rather an example to be 
followed. The subordinate chiefs would see in it something to 
mark them off from the common rank, and would adopt and 
follow it as a custom suitable to persons of aristocratic birth, 
who had something to leave to their children, and desired by 
this solemn withdrawal from other matters on such an occasion 
to mark the birth of an heir to an important position, and to 
testify to the purity of his blood. Once established as an aristo- 
cratic custom, it would soon become universal; for nothing spreads 
more widely than an observance supposed to be fashionable. Ina 
short time the couvade would become an established institution 
among all classes. Once an established institution, the histrionic 
and farcical elements of going to bed, being dieted and physicked, 
would come in time to be added; and finally, the religious and 
superstitious theories to account for what had ceased to be explain- 
able, its origin having been wholly forgotten, would have been 
developed. Where and at what time this may have happened, who 
can say? Ishould be inclined to place it somewhere in South 
America, where there has been ample space and time for many 
customs to grow up and take root, and be transplanted into Asia, 
and wander into many other parts of the world. All I plead for 
is, that when we meet with a problem of this kind we should try 
to solve it by the readiest means—put it to ourselves, What are 
the circumstances in which a man would naturally or instinctively 
act in such a way? avoid all hypotheses which imply sudden 
changes, and select those which involve only gradual and uncon- 
scious variations. 

Have we any survivals of anything like the couvade among our- 
selves? I fancy not. It is true that custom requires the husband 
to fetch the doctor and the nurse, and that he endures snubs on all 
sides upon these interesting occasions; but my impression is that 
these date no earlier than the custom of employing man midwives, 
which is not I believe two hundred years old. The custom of the 
attendance of Ministers of State at the birth of a possible heir to 
the throne is one which has the same rational origin, and the same 

irrational persistence, as that of the couvade. 
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On the “ MORONG,” as POSSIBLY @ RELIC of PRE-MARRIAGE 
CoMMUNISM. 


By 8. E. PEAL. 
[WITH PLATES XII-XIx.] 


HAvING been for over twenty-six years a resident in Eastern 
Assam, and to some extent acquainted with the savage and semi- 
savage races in, and bordering, the valley, I have noticed 
among them many singular customs more or less peculiar to 
all. 

The various clans or tribes, though varying a good deal in 
physique and language, as between the darker Nogas and paler 
Boro (Kachari), Garos, &c., are yet all of the one widely spread 
Indo-Mongoloid stock, which extends down the Malay peninsula, 
and to the east as far as the Anong, Kunung, or Lutze, bordering 
China. 

The similarity or even identity of customs seen over this area, 
with many prevailing all over the Indo-Pacific region, and even 
New Guinea, are at times so remarkable as to arrest attention, 
one of the most noticeable being the institution of communal 
barracks for the young and unmarried (occasionally of both 
sexes). 

Amongst the “Miris” of Assam these houses are called 
“Morongs,” and as this term is pretty generally understood as 
applied to them here, I propose to retain it throughout this 
paper, when dealing with this subject. 

On reading some books of travel lately, I find these houses 
are referred to; Dr. Warbung reporting “club houses for young 
men,” as occurring in Formosa, where the hill savages are head 
hunters, and in so many other respects very closely resemble 
our Nogas. Mr. Joseph Thomson again also reports these 
communal kraals for the young and unmarried of both sexes, as 
seen among the Masai in Africa. C. M. Woodford reports 
them from the Solomon Islands; W. Powell also from New 
Britain ; D’Albertis from New Guinea; St. John from Borneo. 
Many years ago they were reported amongst the Gonds and 
Konds of Central India by the Rev. S. Hislop. They are also 
common amongst the Sonthalis, Kols, and Oraons, by whom 
they are called “ Damkuria.” 

In all the races exhibiting this peculiar social custom juvenile 
chastity is not valued, and we may say with truth that “morals 
begin with marriage.” 

But this custom being so often found associated with others 
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of a distinctly non-Aryan character, such as juming, tattooing, 
blackening the teeth, building on piles, head hunting, &c., led 
me to suspect former racial affinity,even among such widely 
distinct types as Papuan and Mongol, Dravidian and Sawaiori. 

On writing to Dr. E. B. Tylor, he forwarded to me a note 
by Sir H. Yule on this same subject, published in the “ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.” for February, 1880, wherein I see is sug- 
gested racial affinity between the so-called Malays and the 
Indo-Chinese groups, or even beyond, to include Dyaks and 
Papuans. 

At the same time he gives a list of over a dozen peculiar 
customs common, more or less, amongst those races. 

In the following paper I propose to confirm his remarks by a 
few words, and to extend the list of peculiar customs to others 
which he possibly was not aware of, and which also tend to 
demonstrate a community of descent among the races practising 
them. 

Taking those referred to by Sir H. Yule, we have— 


1. Blackening of the teeth artificially. 
2. The disuse, or dislike, of cow’s milk. 
3. Distending the ear lobes by large plugs. 
4. The prevalence of numeral affixes. 
5. Head hunting, and the keeping of skull trophies. 
6. Tattooing on the face, arms, or body. 
7. The custom of platform burial. 
8. Communal houses for many related families. 
9. “ Barracks” for the unmarried. 
10. Pile-dwellings. 
11. Double cylinder vertical bellows, &c. 


1. The artificial blackening of the teeth has been well-known 
to me for over twenty-five years as a fashion common amongst 
Indo-Mongoloids, and Bengalis. It is considered a sign that 
they chew plenty of “ Tamol pan,” «<., areca nut, lime, pepper 
leaf, tobacco, etc., which naturally blackens the teeth of 
those who chew it habitually. A powder is sold in the bazaars 
which blackens them artificially, and which is composed of 
Terminalia Citrina seed and sulphate of iron. Buds of the 
Talauma Hodgsonii and iron scrapings, I am told, were formerly 
used by Assamese girls, and there can, I think, be little doubt 
that the custom in some way preserves the teeth from decay. 

2. The dislike of milk among the races bordering Assam, is 
very general, possibly almost universal. In most cases milk is 
viewed with actual repugnance as an article of food, but its 
value is becoming of late years so rapidly and widely known 
through the bazaars that it is likely the prejudice will die out. 
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When among the Eastern Nogas of the Tirap and Namtsik 
valleys in 1870-1, I observed that their cattle were much 
superior to those of the plains, but they were used solely for 
their flesh, and I fell considerably in their estimation when they 
discovered that I drank milk. 

3. The extension of the ear lobes by large plugs of various 
sorts is so general, and so well-known as a custom of all these 
races, that it is perhaps needless for me to say much about it. 
The Miri belles have the largest ear-plugs of any tribe in or about 
Assam ; they are made of silver, and not unlike napkin rings, two 
to two-and-a-half inches in diameter by one inch in depth, 
the outside being closed by a large chased disc. The extended 
lobe passes round the ring in a wide shallow groove, like a band 
of vulcanized rubber. 

4, Numeral affixes are seen here as among the Malays, and 
would no doubt prove an interesting study to philologists. 
The best example known to me is that of the numerals, among 
the Banpara, Joboka, Sangloi, Muton clans to the east of the 
Sibsagar district, near Oboepur, Mouza. 


Thus, 1—£ta. Herein the terminal “a” of 1 in Eta 
2— a. nt. survives as the affix in all the others, as 
3— a.jum. et-“a. ni,” et- “a. jum,” et- “a. li,” and 
4— ali. so on, as we should say in English, a one, 
5— a. ga. a two,athree, &c., “«” is pronounced as 
6— a.ruk. in bun, except 9, “a. ku” which is koo. 
7— a. nut. All these tribes count to ten only and 
8— a.chut. then repeat; at times they keep tally on 
9— a. ku. the fingers to ten, and on the toes after. 


10— a.bun. I once had to sit patiently for over 
half-an-hour while an old chief gave the names and counted 
over the fifteen men lost by his tribe in a head- hunting raid. 
Slowly he doubled down one finger for each name, first on 
one hand and then, keeping that fist closed, doubled down the 
fingers of the other. Then he began on his toes and when 
at about twelve or thirteen found he had unwittingly opened 
his fingers of the right hand and, despite my protestations, 
started all afresh persisting that the whole count was spoilt 
and that having opened his hand I should never be able to 
understand it unless repeated. The old fellow was smart 
enough in many ways, but he had four “shots at it” before 
he got safely to the fifteen. 

5. Head-hunting seems to be slowly dying out amongst our 
most eastern Nogas, who have long been more or less under 
(our) Sinphus. In the extreme east at Soukap, and indeed as 
far west as Makum, the villages are often small (eight or nine 
houses) and not in any way fortified. 
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The tribes near the plains, again, to the west of Dikhu 
river, seem to be giving it up, but those intervening—say from 
the Dikhu eastwards to Namsang—are all still inveterate 
“head-hunters,’ and for centuries have been notorious as a 
truculent and turbulent group. I have known of a good many 
horrible cases of Noga “ heads ” being taken close to the plains ; 
one where the “ Khulunias” tied up a captured girl, while the 
chief, singing his war song, and before the assembled braves, 
danced round and slowly hacked her to pieces, and this, too, well 
within sight of several tea factories, and within range of one 
steam whistle. Among most Noga tribes the young men cannot 
be tattooed until they have got or actively assisted in getting a 
head, hands, or feet of some Noga not of their own or of a 
friendly tribe—man, woman, or child, it does not matter. 

The heads so taken either during a raid or by isolated sur- 
prises are exposed on bamboo poles near the village “ Head” 
Morong; feasting and dances follow. Eventually, after the 
skull has become quite clean, it is removed and added to the 
collection in the “Morong.” In one of these houses I have 
counted over three hundred. 

6. The tattooing above referred to is, I find, often performed by 
old women of the chief’s household, and as a matter of right. 
In some tribes, the “ak,” or pattern, is on the face, and varies 
among different tribes ; in other groups it is on the body, and in 
some way is a record of the number killed. 

The punctures are made by a small bundle of thorns, and 
some gunpowder is rubbed in. If on the face, the swelling is so 
great as to blind the man, and he has to be led about and fed for 
some time. 

Tattooing is taken to be a sign of manhood, and until he is so 
decorated a young fellow is often asked by the girls why he 
does not wear a woman’s cloth. 

7. Platform burial is general amongst Nogas of E. Assam in 
some form or other, for men and adult women (Fig. 1). After 
death, the “ Deories,” or special men, swathe the corpse in mats, 
and, extended full length, itis placed on a raised and roofed plat- 
form close outside the village. The arms and all implements are 
tied on, and are strictly tabu ; they stick little flags on here and 
there, and, when complete, it is a “Ruk tua.” I see that this 
custom of “ platform burial” prevails under some form or other 
in Formosa, New Guinea, Borneo, Solomon Islands, Aru Islands, 
New Britain, and amongst Lushais. In many instances, as here 
also, the skwi// is eventually removed, and preserved in a special 
house, or secretly buried. 

Naturally enough all burial customs are closely adhered to 
among savage and superstitious races, or at least change last, 
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and then probably slowly, so that this feature is an indication 
of racial affinity in those practising it, or, at any rate, a link in 
the chain. 

8. Communal houses of great length, 100 to 200 ft., are 
common among some races in and around Assam, as Miris, 
Singphus, &c. The peculiarity is carried to such an extreme in 
Borneo, that Dyak houses have been seen over 500 ft. in length, 
by Cameron and others. So far, I am not aware of the cause 
for such extreme length, unless it be, to so concentrate the men, 
as to give greater safety against surprises by head-hunters. 

Among many Noga tribes, whose villages are often perched on 
easily defended peaks, the entire site is defended, and hence 
there is less need for concentration in one house than in those 
villages in which the site is not so easily fortified. 

9. Barracks for the unmarried young men, and occasionally 
also for girls, are common in and around Assam, among non- 
Aryan races. The institution is here seen in various stages of 
decline or transition. In the case of “ head-hunters” the young 
men’s barracks are invariably guard houses, at the entrances to 
the village, and those on guard day and night keep tally of the 
men who leave and return. Among Nogas these barracks are 
called Pah to the east of Dikhu, and Arizu to the west. The 
Abors, according to Needham, call them Mosup. Miris, as before 
stated, call them Morongs. Mikirs call them Tareng. Lushais 
again call them Zalbuk. They are also guest and council houses, 
and contain skull trophies and the large war drums. 

In all cases there seem to be old and peculiar laws and 
privileges attaching to them, and in many instances they issue 
orders to the village (see Needham, R.G.S., 1886, p. 319, Lewin’s 
“Wild Races of Eastern Bengal,” pp. 119, 121, 182). Among 
Mikirs anything happening of moment is first reported to the 
“Cleng Sarpo,” or elected head of the Tareng, and by him 
communicated to the villagers. At times a Noga village has eight 
or ten “ Pah” for young men, and four or five for girls, the latter 
supervised by some old woman, all these houses being strictly 
tabu to married women. From childhood to marriage there is 
also the mest complete and recognised sexual liberty ; morals in 
fact, as before stated, begin with marriage, infidelity afterwards 
being, I believe, exceedingly rare. I do not think that this 
state of affairs is sufficiently well known either in England or 
India. It is known to a few “experts,” so to speak (see Lewin’s 
work), but not to the general public, or even to all those who 
may have to legislate for these savage and other races on sexual 
matters. 

But this early promiscuous intercourse does not appear, as far 
as I can see, to affect these races prejudicially, many having a 
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fine physique, and contrasting as a rule favourably with the 
Aryan races—of the plains especially. 

Another noteworthy fact seems to be that children are very 
seldom born until after marriage. If two or three per cent. of 
the grown girls become enceinte, their marriage is arranged for, 
generally to some favourite swain, and all parties are as a rule 
satisfied. Thus this widely spread and peculiar institution, 
which I call the “ Morong,” is of special interest, from both a 
social and an anthropological point of view. It extends in a 
more or less modified form over an enormous geographical area, 
and among many races. 

The following abbreviated references may here be given in 
regard to this matter :— 


Rev. 8. Hislop. The Gonds and Konds have “bothies ” 
for young bachelors, “Gotal ghars” for unmarried 
young men and girls, also among the Juangs. 

Mr. Pethrick. The Oraons, Kols, and Sonthals have 
barracks for the unmarried young men and girls, 
called by Oraons “ Damkuria.” 

Holrong (New Guinea), speaks of them also: “The young 
men live in houses distinguished by a man’s figure.” 

©. Trotter (New Guinea). Large houses for bachelors. 

D’Albertis (New Guinea). Young men’s houses at end of 
a street. 

D’Albertis. Corpse taken to the house of the unmarried 
young men. 

W. G. Lawes (New Guinea). Sacred houses tabu to women, 
at the end of a street. 

Capt. Bridge (New Hebrides). The young men sleep in 
large club houses, “ Rupas,” specially set apart for them, 
and tabu to their own married women. 

St. John (Borneo). Head-houses and bachelors’ houses. 

W. Powell (New Britain). “A young man’s sleeping house.” 

C. M. Woodford (Solomon Islands). “A large house with 
bunks along the sides, shared with men and boys.” 

Dr. Warbung (Formosa). Club houses for young men. 

Joseph Thomson, “ Masai,” Africa. Distinct kraal for all 
the unmarried young men and girls. 


No doubt the above are but a few out of the published 
references to the “Morongs” in other countries, probably less 
than ten per cent., and I would here mention that in many cases 
travellers, though often actually sleeping in these houses, have 
quite failed to see the meaning of them, and not being sought 
for, they are often only quite casually referred to. 

10. Pile dwellings again are referred to by Sir H. Yule (Figs. 
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3 and 4). They are a leading feature among most of the hill 
races about Assam and even in the plains, as among Miris, 
Singphus, Kamtis, &c. This custom, in conjunction with the 
many others referred to above, extends all down the peninsula, 
and throughout the archipelago to the Solomon Islands in the 
south, and Formosa in the north. It is a conspicuous link 
when viewed as above, in limiting racially the many groups 
now looked on as distinct, such as Indo-Mongoloids and 
Papuans. 

Taken by itself, the custom, though an extraordinary coinci- 
dence among contiguous races, could hardly be appealed to as 
proof of racial affinity, but when viewed, as Sir H. Yule points 
out, in conjunction with at least a dozen other singular customs, 
the cumulative evidence becomes almost irresistible, and cannot 
be ignored. 

But even taking this one feature of “pile dwellings” alone, 
we find it contains a large amount of internal evidence support- 
ing the former unity of these races. Not only is the raised 
floor seen from the borders of Thibet on the north, to the Solomon 
Islands in the south, but the singular extension of the floor 
beyond the end of the house is carried more or less all over this 
area. I referred to this projecting platform in my note in 
“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, Plates II and III, 1881, 
where it is illustrated. This projecting portion of the floor is of 
a functional nature. It is used to sit out on, men and women 
work on it, making mats, or pottery, weaving, &c., and it is the 
place whereon they dry sliced yams, fish, and flesh. Nuts, fruit, 
rice, &c., are exposed on it safe from the ever-prowling pigs. 

A Noga has pointed out the absolute necessity of this plat- 
form as a safe place for infants left in charge of little children 
while their parents are away in the jims. 

The pattern of these pile dwellings no doubt varies greatly, 
but there is a unity in the general plan, which cannot be 
accidental. 

11. Lastly, I may refer to the peculiar double-cylinder (verti- 
cal) bellows (Fig. 2) mentioned by Sir H. Yule as common in 
Arakan, Burma, Sumatra, Java, Madagascar, and the Philip- 
pines, and which Col. Godwin-Austen has pointed out as seen 
in the Kasia and W. Noga hills. It is common in and around 
Eastern Assam, and among Kamtis and Singphus, and in the 
“Journal, A. S. Bengal,’ vol. lii, Part ii, 1883, p. 14, I 
described it as used by the Anong-Kunungs, or Lutze on the 
Salwin. 

Sir H. Yule has so ably commented upon the value of the 
above cumulative evidence, from 1 to 11, as indicating racial 
affinity that I need not dilate upon it, but will now confine 
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myself to strengthening his argument by other evidence, a 
good deal of which may have been unknown to him. 

12. Bamboos pegged to a tall tree stem as a ladder are quite 
common here, in and around Assam (Fig. 5). Wallace, in his 
“Malay Archipelago,” carefully describes one he saw made by 
Dyaks in Borneo of identical nature, but here there seems to 
be an improvement, inasmuch as the pegs driven in for rungs at 
every 18 or 20 inches, point alternately left and right, so that 
viewed from above they cross like an X. This not only 
prevents the bamboo leaning in and touching the tree stem, but 
when dry and shrunk it cannot fall away and needs no tyings. 

I have seen Nogas make these ladders very quickly, and 
ascend very tall trees for honey, and they last good for over a 

ear. 
. 13. The “jew’s harp” of New Britain (Fig. 6) illustrated in 
Powell’s “ Wanderings in a Wild Country,” p. 72, and seen also 
in the Philippines, is very common in these hills. Held by 
the left hand, the string is jerked by the right, and the gum- 
loaded tongue vibrates, producing a fairly loud tone. In the 
hands of an expert dandy it is reputed to be quite irresistible. 

14. The perineal bandage (Fig. 7) of New Guinea (R. H. 
Thomson) is also common here amongst our Eastern Nogas of 
the Tirap and Namtsik valleys. Begun in childhood, the 
testes are kept in by a strong bandage 4 or 44 feet long by 3 
inches wide, which is passed under the cane belt behind and 
brought forward hetween the legs; it is then passed under the 
belt in front and tightened up, and the ends are left hanging 
down. 

Often, when even a little below a row of boys and. men at 
10 or 12 feet distance, I have noticed that as far as out- 
ward appearance went, it would have been quite impossible to 
say if they were males or females, a remark invariably made 
by Europeans when first seeing these people. 

15. Nose-plugs again, as in New Guinea, are seen among the 
women of the above tribes, and take the form of studs passed 
through the cartilage of the septum (Fig. 8). The discs are 
about the size of a shilling, and of metal. 

16. Flat wooden dises (Fig. 9) on the posts of houses, to keep 
out rats and mice, absolutely identical with those seen in 
New Britain, are also very common among some Nogas and 
Singphus, especially on the barns. 

17. The hide cuirasses (Figs. 10, 11) seen in the island of 
Nias, west of Sumatra, and cut from a single skin, are again 
an almost exact counterpart of those occasionally seen here 
among Nogas, and are both spear and arrow proof. When we 
bear in mind the enormous distance which separates the island 
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of Nias from Assam, the identity of these singular cuirasses, 
used in each case by savages, can hardly be the result of 
accident. 

18. Panjis or bamboo spikes, planted for defence in pathways 
are here common among all our hill tribes, precisely as among 
the inhabitants of New Guinea. The custom indeed is so 
general amongst all the savages of the archipelago, and so well 
known, that it is only necessary to notice it as another link in 
the long chain of evidence which tends to prove that the 
Papuan and Mongoloid are descended from a common stock. 

19. Hot stone cooking again is common here, as among the 
Papuans and other races. 

20. The custom of obtaining fire (Fig. 14) by means of a long 
piece of cane passed under a dry log and pulled alternately by 
the right and left hand, so as to ignite some tinder placed in a 
hollow or split underneath, is absolutely identical amongst 
Nogas, Papuans, and Dyaks of Borneo. 

21. The huge canoe war drums are again a remarkable feature 
in this argument. As far as I can make out, those seen in these 
hills are the same as the “ Lali,” or canoe drums (Fig. 15) of the 
Fiji Islands, and both are placed in semi-sacred houses, the 
Noga drums being in the “Morongs.” The notable feature in 
these last being that they are veritable canoes, 20 to 30 feet 
long by 23 or 3 feet beam, hollowed out of a tree stem, and in 
use by races who never entered, and in most cases have never 
even seen, canoes for ages. 

The extremities of these war drums are carved into “ croco- 
diles’ heads,” while at the same time it should be noted that 
there are no crocodiles in these hills, but that the crocodile 
is constantly seen as a decoration amongst Papuans and 
Sawaiori. 

Either the crocodile or its head as a decoration meets the eye 
all over the archipelago and throughout the Pacific, and the 
singular feature in the case is that we have this decoration here 
in the hills, where the crocodile does not exist. But a still more 
extraordinary case is presented to us when we recollect that 
among the Pacific races and in the archipelago, the semi- 
sacred canoe-houses contain the skull trophies; there are there 
also, as here, “skull houses,” and also here, as in the Pacific, 
these houses are tabu to women. 

Taken all through, therefore, these large canoe war drums of 
our Nogas seem to be worthy of careful study, as possibly 
yielding a clue to the origin of these races, another link in the 
chain. 

22. Cane bridges identical with those seen in New Guinea 
are seen literally everywhere round Assam. 
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23. Lastly, the system of jum cultivation is pursued in and 
around Assam by most of the non-Aryan races, in much the 
same way as amongst the wilder races of the Indo-Pacific 
region. It is practically identical over a vast area, but whether 
it can be considered, as a whole, of value in aiding to trace 
relationships is perhaps doubtful. Singular customs or peculiar 
implements employed in juming would seem to be a safer guide, 
and until the various systems of jiming are more carefully 
studied and collated, it may-be premature to rely on this as an 
argument for identity of race. 

Juming so far is not fully understood in India. The Govern- 
ment has in vain for many years endeavoured to curb or check 
what it calls “ this wasteful and vagrant system,” not being aware 
of the causes which underlie the custom and render it, in most 
cases, absolutely necessary; the various enactments or orders 
practically fail to influence it. 

24. In the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” part i, 
No. 1 of 1872, Plate V, I illustrated the way in which Nogas 
and other hill men notch footholds to ascend a tall tree, grasp- 
ing the stem round by both arms as they rise, and holding the 
stem by the left arm while with the right they notch two other 
footholds (left and right) above, retaining the dau handle in 
the belt behind when they take each step. I have just found 
that in “ Malthus” (ed. 1890), p. 16, this method of ascending 
trees is common in Australia among races using stone axes; the 
method is absolutely identical therefore in Australia and Assam. 

Having comparatively lately taken up this inquiry and 
comparison of the customs seen among races in Assam and 
those of the archipelago, I do not for a moment suppose that 
the list is at all complete. There are probably many more and 
equally remarkable instances of identity over the two regions, 
which will be found on further investigation, but probably 
enough has been said to establish a primd facie case in favour 
of a common racial descent. 

T itherto, there seems to have been some little difficulty in 
getting at the correlation of the various Indo-Pacific races, 
Dravidian, Mongoloid, Malay, Papuan, Sawaiori, and Sub- 
African, but perhaps where the study of the languages and 
physique fails these many singular and persistently associated 
customs may help us. The peculiar and widely-spread institu- 
tion of the “Morong,” more especially, may aid us in solving their 
racial affinities, at the same time affording an unexpected clue 
to the earlier stages of social development. 

From its very nature, the “Morong” can hardly have arisen 
independently among all the above-mentioned races. The dis- 
regard of “juvenile chastity,” which now-a-days we look upon 
VOL. XXII. 8 
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with absolute horror, was in them not only allowed, but actually 
organised, and on a barrack system. And these communal 
houses had, as a rule, other peculiar functions added to them ; 
they were “Skull houses,” council halls, guest houses, often con- 
tained the trophies of feasts, the war drums, and, most significant 
and universal of all, were tabu to married women. 

More or less the “ Morongs” of various kinds epitomise the 
racial customs and traditions, and also the social conditions of the 
past. They seem to concentrate the past to a focus in the pre- 
sent which we can leisurely examine, and a conspicuous feature 
is the general and marked antipathy to the “ married woman,” 
as an innovation ; the tabu of the “Morong” is directed against 
her. 

Whether captured or not she is the slave, and not the mistress 
of the situation. In fact she is universally treated as an inter- 
loper. But as we might expect, there is almost infinite varia- 
tion in the details regarding these semi-religious, semi-communal 
houses, and the institution is seen in several stages of decay. 
Races were probably in the past even less homogeneous than at 
present. What we see now, I take it,is not a series of mixtures 
of “pure races.” The pure Aryan and pure Papuan stand on the 
same pedestal, as the pure Cafuso, and half-caste. So that we 
may well be prepared for different local peculiarities in this sur- 
vival. Races were always crossing more or less, and thus they 
never could be pure. 

As far as I can see, the “ Morong” indicates the wandering 
“ horde,” settling down, and becoming less savage and nomadic, the 
relic of the former stage of pre-marriage communism, and infi- 
nitely varied locally. It would point to a time when Dravidian, 
Mongol, Papuan, Malay, were not in existence, at least as we 
now know them, when there was a common, variegated, and pro- 
bably nomadic stock, most of the varieties of which have pro- 
bably died out long ago, leaving the “ fittest” to develop, when 
more settled, later on, into the races we now see. 

In some tribes it exists in a highly developed form, retaining 
considerable influence, accompanied by both exogamy and 
endogamy, the three phases of sexual relationship running side 
by side, probably a unique phenomenon. 

The chiefs of most of the tribes east and south of Sibsagar 
District, who are great sticklers for custom, still marry their 
“ Kuris,” or true wives, from other tribes ; they cannot marry in 
their own, and those of their own tribe with whom they live are 
= or concubines, the children of whom cannot become 
chiefs. 

The chief's marriage ceremony includes a mimic fight and 
mock capture of the bride, as she is en route to her new home. 
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But the common folk, though still inveterate “head hunters,” 
are so far settled, and comparatively densely packed in the hills, 
that exogamy has become impossible, and they now all marry 
within the tribe. Meanwhile the boys and girls, the unmarried 
young men and young women, hold to their old and time- 
honoured “ Morongs,” and amongst them, though at times located 
in distinct houses, there is complete and recognised sexual 
liberty. 

When opportunity and inclination offer, they pair off and settle 
down, going through some public marriage ceremony. Thus the 
individuals epitomise their own race history. The “marriage” 
comes as a restriction on complete sexual liberty. 

Naturally enough, I have been endeavouring to discover the 
pre-Morong stage, for the “ Morong” being a house built among 
settled savages, the customs from which it took ‘its origin would 
be seen best among semi-nomadic races, as in Australia, or among 
wandering forest tribes. So far, my only clue has been found 
amongst the “ Masai,” near Lake Nyassa, in Africa. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson says of them, in the “Journal of the 
Royal Geograph. Society,” 1884, p. 701 :—*The boys and girls 
up to a certain age live with their parents .. .. At the age of 
twelve the girls, and from twelve to fourteen the boys, 
are sent from the married men’s kraal, to one in which there are 
only young unmarried men and women. They live there ina 
very indescribable manner till they are married.” 

Later on he describes how the young Masai warriors lie 
all day long in groups around the outskirts of the camps, to 
guard them and the grazing cattle from surprises. This group- 
ing of the young warriors around the camps to protect them is 
therefore what we see repeated among our Nogas, in the “ guard 
houses,” at the only accessible entrances to their villages; but 
among the semi-nomadic Masai, on extensive plains, these 
guards are not housed as here; they need to be more moveable. 

No doubt other instances of a similar, or modified nature, 
may be found among nomadic: races, perhaps among the 
Australians. 

The paucity of references to the “ Morong” or barracks for 
single young men, or girls, in many standard works relating to 
the Indo-Pacific region, is most extraordinary. 

I do not think they are referred to by Wallace at all in his 
“Malay Archipelago,” although at times he evidently slept in 
them, especially when he was living among the Dyaks. 

D’Albertis, I believe, mentions them as barracks only twice, 
in the two volumes, and then refers to them accidentally. A 
headless corpse was “ taken to the house of the young un- 
married men,” and in the second volume the “ young men’s 
s 2 
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houses ” being at the ends of the street, or words to that effect, but 
he several times refers to the women living in houses apart from 
the men, as though the sexes were divided, married or unmarried, 
or as if “ marriage” had not arisen as yet in that tribe. 

This extraordinary silence on such a peculiar subject must, I 
think, be due to inadvertence, and to the fact that the whole case 
has not been referred to more pointedly by anthropologists. 
The subject is known but in a more or less disjointed manner, 
and hence has not attracted the attention which it deserves. 

No doubt the institution of the “ Morong” has been developed 
along several lines, and what we now see everywhere are but 
isolated fragments, many of its forms having no doubt died out. 
Its growth may indeed never be traced clearly all along, but 
D’Albertis seems to have given in two illustrations a good in- 
stance of transition, in one form, in New Guinea. 

At vol. ii, p. 140, in Para’s village, we see the large 
“Morong” 300 ft. long by 36 to 45 ft. wide, the “communal 
house ” (Fig. 17), and along each side a series of detached 
huts for the married people, having the doors and ladders to 
each distinct, but a plank bridge joining them to the large 
public hall, “ Dupee,” or “ Mared,” in case of a night attack. 

In the other illustration (Fig. 18) the married quarters are 
still further detached and form a street, the “Mared,” or 
bachelors’ barrack, and public hall being between and at the 
end. 

The existence of semi-detached huts for the married folk is 
very interesting as evidence of the subordinate position of the 
married, compared to the unmarried; and not unlike the Dyak 
houses, wherein the married people are partitioned off, along the 
side of the communal houses. But from what I know already 
of the effects of isolation among tribes (and the notable way in 
which it influences even physique), I should say that future 
investigation locally, all over the Indo-Pacific region, would not 
be likely to yield identical results. The “ Morong” has not 
only begun with many local variations, but it has developed 
along many crossing or divergent lines. 

It will take years of patient local inquiry, aided by frequent 
summaries on the whole case, before a net result can be arrived 
at. In tracing the matter back we can never, I think, expect to 
see the evidence complete ; there must be many missing links in 
the several chains, and as time goes on, and the savages are 
brought more and more into contact with civilisation, others will 
drop out, so that the sooner the inquiry is pushed forward the 
better. Among Kacharis here, the “ Morong” is now a tradition. 
Viewed as an aid to the study of human development, it should 
be of some use, The pre-historic man in some respects survives 
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perhaps more tangibly in customs like this, than even in lan- 
guage or races, and though the glimpse we get of him, by this 
view, may not be particularly flattering to us, it is more or less 
what we must expect, if the doctrine of evolution is true. 

In other instances we find that both custom and physique 
appear to change more rapidly than language. Most people in 
Assam would probably at once say that the comparatively pale 
Boro, or Kachari, who are still pagans, and who sleep in Jittle 
huts, on the ground, are a very distinct race from the darker, 
pile-building, head-hunting Nogas; yet we find their numerals, 
and many words and names, reveal a very close relationship, 
thus (adding Garo and Kunung) :— 


Kachari. Garo. Kunung. | Banpara Noga. 

ne gni -| ani .. a ni. 

3 | tham --| gi tham a@sam a jum. 

4 bri bri .| Viliand bri .. ali. 

5 | ba ban pan on ga. 

6| da .. ee wi a 

.. sni oe syen.. nut. 

8] zat .. --| chet -| syet.. a chut. 

9 | skho.. skhu.. .-| oka. 
10| zi .. chi and chi kung ti san | a ban, 


Again, we have many names in common use almost identical 
in Kachari and Noga, thus :-— 


English. Kachari. Noga. 
Bird oe daw ° aw. 
Eye oe mi mik. 
Water .. --| doi and di ee ti. 

Hill hazu.. ha. 
Tree bang... pun 
Eat oe «| ee sa. 
Dog oe sul hi. 
Cow ° machu .. ol mai hu 
Fish na oe nya. 
Son fisa oe sa. 
Path .. lama .. lam 
Egg . --| dawdi .. aw ti 


and the resemblance is often more than superficial, as we can 
see in the word “egg,” which in both languages is literally 
“ Fowl’s water.” But while there seems to be ample evidence 
from language that our Nogas are racially allied on the north to 
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the Boro, or Kachari, which at one time extended from Sadia 
to Tippera, on the other hand we have the clearest possible 
proofs that as regard customs our Nogas are almost pure Dyaks. 
In Juming, Pile-building, Tattooing, Head-hunting, Morongs, 
and many other features, these widely separated races are really 
identical and not merely similar. 

What we may call the leading racial customs are the same. But 
inasmuch as our Kacharis and Nogas are both really good 
samples of the Indo-Mongoloids, which extend from Eastern 
Bengal to China, and from Thibet to Mergui, all these races or sub- 
varieties must have been, at one time, closely allied to the races 
in Borneo, 7.¢., they must have descended from the same stock. 


| 


[Assamese names for tribes are printed in Roman type, Noga 
names in Italics.—S. E. P.] 


How far the cumulative evidence derived from custom may 
serve as a trustworthy guide in tracing past relationship among all 
the Indo-Pacific races, it is not for me to say. At the most, I 
might suggest that many of the physical peculiarities, now relied 
on as evidence of distinct race, may turn out to be due to inter- 
crossing of strongly marked varieties. The Papuan’s mop of 
hair, may like the Cafuso’s, as Wallace suggested, be due to the 
crossing of the Indo-Mongoloid straight hair with the Negro’s 
dense little curls. If this were so, it might perhaps relieve us 
from the necessity of looking on the “ Papuan” as a distinct 
race. It would be a proof of mixture and not of purity, and 
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influence our views with regard to so-called “pure races” 
generally. 

But beyond all this, and granting that the present so-called 
Dravidian, Mongol, Negro, Papuan, Polynesian, &c., are the 
net result of divergences and crossings among the varieties of 
a former stock, the question arises as to how some of the many 
customs seen among all, such as the “Morong,” can have 
been so generally disseminated among these widely scattered 

oups. 

Oe This feature of the case may possibly, however, present less 
difficulty as time goes on, and as the evidences of former 
relationship become more clearly defined to anthropologists. 

The present note is mainly intended to draw attention to the 
many singular customs which are held in common by races now 
looked upon as more or less distinct, and which seem to indicate 
that these races must have been derived from a common source. 

P.S.—The chiefs of the tribes below are exogamous; they 
cannot marry in their own tribe. The totem seems to come in 
here, i.¢c., a “ Bear” can marry an “Iron,” but not a “ Bear”; 
a “Palm ” can marry a “ Tiger” and so on. 


APPENDIX, 
Morongs in the Noga village of Banpara = ZU. 


I have just persuaded a trustworthy Noga, named Tolong, 
from Banpara, whom I have known over 20 years, to give me 
the list of his Morongs, &e. Banpara is the head village of 
that clan, and rather large. It is divided by a Khud into 
two portions (1) the Bor gaon and (2) the Horn gaon (Assamese 
names). The largest Morongs (A) have from 50 to 60 grown 
men attached to them, while the others (B) have 40 to 45 men. 
Every group of 30 or 40 houses has its own Morong, as a sort 
of parish courthouse, &c. 


{Ra man Pah A. Nok Pah 
& Vong Tong,, A. S20 Hm 
| Ten Tok ,, Bz 

| Tom A S| Pah Sa ,, B. 
| VangHum PahB. 


In this tribe there are no Morongs for girls (now); they sleep 
at home, with the exception of one from each large family, who 
has to do service in the chief's house, or his jum. But all, till 
they marry, have perfect sexual liberty. The young men have 
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their meals at home, and take it in turn to mount guard in their 
Morongs, where from 6 to 10 are stationed day and night; in 
time of war 20 or 30 men are constantly on guard, as ambush 
parties have to lie near the paths leading up towards the “ chang” 
or village (at night), to prevent it being rushed. 

If there are 3 or 4 sons in a family, one of them has to 
stay near the chief’s house, and do his work, or in the jims. 

In lony-continued feuds, the duty of guarding is irksome. 
The Joboka-Banpara feud has existed now for seven years, and 
involves, generally, the minor villages, though not always. 

Adjacent tribes have Morongs for single girls, as the Jobokas, 
and Namsangias, but the custom seems to be on the wane. 

The number of “ Morongs” for men alone, among these hills, 
must be enormous. 

Measured in several places on the Government maps I find that 
on an area of 40 miles long by 16 wide, say 640 square miles, 
there are about 64 villages, or 1 village to every 10 square 
miles, and, allowing an average of only 5 Morongs to each 
village, this gives 320 Morongs on 640 square miles, say 1 
Morong for every 2 square miles. 

Population is fully up to the present food capabilities. 

The deaths due to head-hunting are a small percentage only, 
about 45 to 50 per square. mile is probably not far out. But 
there is very great irregularity in most things in these hills, 
except in matters such as pile-dwellings, tattooing, jluming, and 
the like. Lesser customs vary quite as much as the languages, 
which are mutually unintelligible, at distances of 20 to 30 
miles. For instance, I have been in a Singpho village, Jagon 
or Dihing, where there was one girls’ Morong, and none for the 
young men. (See “Journ. Asc. Soc. Bengal,” vol. lii, part ii, 
1883, pp. 16 and 17.) 


Juming. 


Among most of the races round Assam the system of jim 
cultivation is pursued. Each year the hill slopes are cleared in 
a certain rot. tion, and on these sites every man’s plot is carefully 
marked off, and in case of death, if there are no children, it lies 
fallow, as in A and B (Fig. 19), until the tribe gives it to some 
oneelse. The first season root crops are grown, cotton, chillies, 
yams, &c., the trees are lopped and some are felled. At a 
distance, first and second year jims can be recognised by the 
lopped trees, stumps, and fallen stems, also by the little huts. In 
the second year hill rice is dibbled in, and weeded twice. Grass 
then grows so rankly that grain can no longer be grown, and 
the site has to be relinquished. Forest rapidly grows and kills 
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FIG, 1.-—NOGA “ RUKTUA.’—PLATFORM BURTAL. 


Assam, Nogas. Formosa. Borneo. New Guinea. Solomon Islands. 
Aru Islands. 


FIG. 2.— DOUBLE CYLINDER FORGE BELLOWS. 


Assam. Salwin. Sumatra. Java. Philippines. Madagascar. 
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FIG. 0. —BAMBOO LADDER. 


Assam. Tsan. Borneo. 


\ 


FIG, 7.—MEN’S PERINEAL BAND. 
New Guinea. Assam (Eastern Nogas.) 


New Britain, Philippines. 


FIG. 8.—NOSE PLUGS. 
Noga. Papuan. 
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FIG, 9.—-WOODEN DISCS ON POSTS TO KEEP OUT RATS AND MICE, 
Assam. Formosa. New Guinea. New Britain. 


FIGs. 10 AND 11.—CTTRASSES MADE OF HIDE, SPEAR AND ARROW PROOF. 
Nias, Sumatra. Noga, Assam. 


FIG. 12.—DYAK WOMAN’S CANE BELT. FIG. 13.—ANDAMAN’S CANE RELT. 
Borneo. 
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FIG. 14.—FIRE BY A STRIP OF CANE. 


Noga Assam. Borneo. New Guinea. 


FIG. 16.-JUM CULTIVATION, 
(5th and 6th year.) 
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FIG. 17.—"* MORONG,” WITIHE DETACHED HUTS FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


FIG. 18.—‘‘ MORONG” IN THE CENTRE OF A STREET WITH HUTS 


PEOPLE ON EACH SIDE. 


FOR MARRIED 


FIG. 15.—NOGA CANOE WAR CRUM, TUNG KUNG. 
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this grass out by the eighth or ninth year. The relative ages of 
jams can be known at a distance by the sky line, as in Fig. 19, 
where 1 and 2 are new jums, 3 and 4 in the third and fourth 
year, 5 and 6 in the fifth and sixth year, 7 and 8 in the seventh 
and eighth to tenth years. 


In Nos. 1, 2, the tree stems stand up more or less bare. 
In Nos. 3, 4, the crown of foliage is renewed. 
In Nos. 5, 6, these become larger, and the stems are partly 
hidden by growth of young trees (Fig. 16 A, B). 
In Nos. 7, 8, the tree stems are still more hidden, and the 
outline more even. 


In the eighth or tenth year, the grass having been killed out, 
the forest can be again jamed. The dau alone is used for 
felling trees and preparing the ground. On the left (Fig. 19) 
the fence is shown; it is easily made of the branches and 
saplings, and is cattle and pig proof; gaps are left, as at G, for 
deer to jump into pits dug on the inside. Nogas cross these 
pits on a notched log. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


On the Organisation of Local Anthropological Research. 
By E. W. Brasroox. 


[Read before the British Association at Edinburgh, Section H, 
4th August, 1892. ] 


I nave had the honour to be appointed by the Anthropological 
{nstitute one of its delegates, with Mr. Galton and Dr. Garson, to 
meet three from the Folk-Lore Society and three of the Society 
of Antiquaries, for discussing the manner in which the three 
societies may be able to work together for the purpose of 
organising local anthropological research in the larger sense of 
the word. The representatives of the Society of Antiquaries are 
Mr. Milman, its director, General Pitt Rivers, and Mr. George 
Payne; those of the Folk-Lore Society, Mr. Gomme, its president, 
Mr. Clodd, and Mr. Joseph Jacobs. I have been authorised by 
my colleagues, as I happen to belong to all three societies, to lay 
before this section, in an informal way, what our views and 
wishes are, in the expectation that the discussion which may 
ensue will be of material assistance to us in developing the con- 
ditions and meeting the difficulties of the problem. 

The ultimate aim we have in view is an ethnographical survey 
of the United Kingdom; a large and ambitious scheme, which it 
must take many years to perfect, and which at present we can 
only proceed with in detail, a scheme which in other countries no 
power short of that of the State would attempt to carry out, and 
for which we ourselves may in time feel justified in asking State 
aid. At present, however, we contemplate relying upon our own 
resources, with such assistance in organisation and in money as 
the British Association may be disposed from time to time to 
extend to us, and with the voluntary help of the societies in 
correspondence with the Association in various parts of the 
country, and of individual workers where the influence of those 
Societies does not extend. We propose to ask the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal 
Statistical Society, the Dialect Society, and other like bodies to 
join us by the appointment of delegates, and to undertake the 
supervision of their respective branches of the work. 


The suggestion is due to Prof. A. C. Haddon. 
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The raison d’étre of our proposal is this: that while the Society 
of Antiquaries has commenced, and in several counties has com- 
pleted an archwological survey in which the monuments of 
antiquity are recorded on a uniform system; and the Folk-Lore 
Society has commenced in several counties the systematic collection 
of records of customs, traditions, and beliefs ; and the late Anthro- 
pometric Committee of the British Association made large collec- 
tions of observations on the physical characters of the people of the 
United Kingdom :—all this excellent work must remain incomplete, 
and its teaching unavailable so long as the results of it are not 
brought together. If these several branches of research are 
pursued simultaneously, in similar areas and under the like con- 
ditions, and their results brought into apposition, we shall hardly 
fail to find some instructive correlations, or if we do fail it will be 
equally instructive to find that they do not exist. Our purpose is 
wholly one of research, not the establishment of any preconceived 
views or the support of any theories, but the thorough investigation 
into the natural history of man as differentiated by such racial 
characters of all kinds as survive in various parts of the country. 
The Society of Antiquaries will indicate for us a district in which 
certain forms of ancient monument prevail; the Folk-Lore Society 
will enquire what remains of a long past and arrested culture are 
to be found in such district; the Anthropological Institute will 
superintend and direct the observation of the physical characters 
and types of feature of the population. All these data being 
brought together, the foundation will be laid for a comprehensive 
ethnographical synthesis. That is the broad general outline of the 
idea. I now proceed to enquire what are the materials which are 
likely to be at our disposal for carrying it into effect, and shall 
then, if time permit, state in a little detail the nature of the 
particular enquiries we desire to set on foot. 

It has appeared to us to be an indispensable condition of our 
success that we should obtain the active co-operation of the local 
societies which are admitted to the honourable position of being 
corresponding societies of the British Association. What is the 
prospect of our doing so? The answer, and it appears to me a 
most encouraging and satisfactory answer, is to be found in the 
records of what those societies have done already. I propose to 
lay before you a brief analysis of so much of the Reports of the 
Corresponding Societies’ Committee since its first appointment as 
relates to the work done in connection with Section H. You are 
aware that that excellent Committee, which gets more and more 
useful every year, collects and distributes among the various 
sections the original work which has been done during the previous 
year by the local Corresponding Societies. The Committee, as 
you may recollect, was appointed by the Council of the Association, 
in pursuance of a recommendation made by them at the Sonthampton 
Meeting in 1882, and adopted by the General Committee, “in order 
to draw up suggestions of more systematic observation and plans 
of operation for local Societies.” Mr. Galton was most suitably 
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appointed its Chairman, and its first report, presented at Southport 
in 1883, contained a suggested code of rules, and a list of the local 
scientific societies which publish proceedings, drawn up by Mr. 
H. G. Fordham, the secretary. The suggested rules relating to 
Corresponding Societies were proposed by the General Committee 
at the Montreal Meeting in 1884, at which meeting anthropology 
was made aseparate section. The Association has therefore already, 
to some extent, done for the whole field of science in general terms 
that which we seek to do in more detailed fashion for the one 
branch of science with which we have to deal; and the Reports 
of the Committee from year to year since that date enable us to 
answer the question—what have local Societies already done for 
anthropology ? 
The original contributions to anthropology, recorded in their 
Report for 1885, comprised the Report to the Essex Field Club 
of the Committee appointed by it to investigate the Loughton 
Camp, Epping Forest; the report of Mr. Bird on the work of the 
Rochester Naturalists’ Club; the Rev. J. A. Preston’s continued 
observations on the weights and measures of boys at Marlborough 
College ; a paper on Stanton Drew contributed by Mr. J. A. Tucker 
to the Proceedings of the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club; one on the Celts and Druids, by the Rev. W. Beresford, 
read before the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and 
Antiquarian Society; five original papers by Mr. P. M. C. Ker- 
mode (2), Mr. E. B. Savage (2), and Mr. F. Swinnerton, contributed 
to the Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society on 
recent discoveries in that Island; and three papers of the same 
character, by Mr. C. Elcock (2) and Mr. W. Gray, read before the 
Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. In all, seven local societies were 
shown to be active in the department of anthropological research. 
The Report for 1886 in like manner enumerated seven societies 
as contributing to the work of Section H, but only two of them 
were the same as in 1885, so that our number of active local 
societies is raised to twelve. The Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club published a study on the Belge in South 
Britain, by the Rev. W. Barnes; a study on the Bockley or 
Bockerley Dyke and others in Dorset, by Dr. W. Smart (since 
superseded by General Pitt Rivers’ monumental volume), and on 
Megalithic Remains at Poxwell, by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge. 
The Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society published a 
paper on the Danish place names of Leicestershire, by Mr. J. Carter. 
The Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society published 
a paper on local Cornish names by Mr. T. Cornish. The Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Association for the Advancement of 
Literature and Science, on potsherds and pipkins, by Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson. The Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, on Worlebury Camp, 
by the Rev. P. Scarth. The Essex and Belfast Field Clubs are 
societies which reappear in the list with contributions to the one 
from Mr. W. Cole, Mr. T. V. Holmes, Mr. W. G. Smith, and Prof. 
R. Meldola, and to the other from Mr. J. S. Gardner. 
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The Report for 1887 contained as many as thirty-four entries of 
papers relating to anthropology, and introduced the following 
seven additional societies as having published some of them :— 
The Croydon Microscopical and Natural History Club, published 
recent archeological and ethnological observations made in the 
new road at Purley by Dr. A. Carpenter, and other papers of a 
more general character by Mr. E. Lovett and Mr. W. F. Stanley. 
The Hertfordshire Natural History Society published an account of 
British and Roman remains found in the neighbourhood of 
Hitchin, by Mr. W. Ransom. The “ Midland Naturalist” (organ 
of a local society) published a paper by the lamented Miss 
Constance Naden, and the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, one by Dr. W. Carter. The Yorkshire Geological and 
Polytechnic Society published papers by Mr. W. Home on pre- 
historic remains recently discovered in Wensleydale, by Mr. J. W. 
Davis, on the relative age of the remains of man in Yorkshire, by 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, on the habitation terraces of the East Riding, 
by Mr. S. A. Adamson, on the discovery of a stone implement in 
alluvial gravels at Barnsley, and by Mr. J. Holmes on the pre- 
historic remains in Rombald’s Moor. The Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Union published a paper by Mr. C. Staniland Wake on the anthro- 
pology of the county. The Dumfries and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society published notes by Dr. Gilchrist, on the 
druidical circle at Holywood. The Essex Field Club added to the 
names of contributors who had flourished in previous reports, those 
of Mr. R. W. Christie, Mr. H. Laver, Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell, and 
Mr. H. Stopes; the Penzance Society, that of the Rev. F. Rundle; 
the Cumberland Society, Mr. W. Jardine and Mr. F. Harrison ; and 
the Cardiff Society, Mr. W. H. Fryer. Canon Ellacombe, at Bath ; 
the Rev. W. E. Winks in South Wales; Mr. J. McKie in Gallo- 
way; Mr. A. Carmichael and Mr. H. Macbean in Iona, and Prof. 
Meiklejohn, investigated the history and development of place- 
names in their respective districts. 

In the Report for 1888, the number of entries fell to twenty- 
seven, but that was probably due to more strict selection, some of 
the papers of the previous year having been rather general than 
local in their character. This Report adds three new names to 
the list of societies engaged in local anthropological work. The 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall published a paper by Mr. 
R. N. Worth, on the discovery of human remains in a Devonshire 
bone cave. The Northamptonshire Natural History and Field 
Club published notes by Mr. T. J. George on prehistoric man 
in that county. The Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society published papers by Mr. S. F. Milligan, on recent archeo- 
logical explorations in County Sligo, and by Mr. W. H. Patterson 
on some later views respecting the Irish round towers. To the 
contributors of papers to the Essex Field Club bearing upon our 
work, are to be added the names of the Rev. W. F. Evans and Mr. 
J.C. Shenstone ; to those to the Bath Club, that of Mr. A. I. King ; 
to the Leicester Literary Society, Mr. F. T. Mott ; to the Yorkshire 
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Geological Society, Mr. J. E. Bedford and Mr. T. Boynton; to the 
Dumfriesshire Society, Mr. F. R. Coles and Mr. J. Wilson; to the 
Belfast Field Club, Canon Grainger, Mr. W. J. Knowles, and Mr. 
W. Swanston. 

In the Report for 1889, the number of contributions to anthro- 
pology recorded rose to forty-five. Four new societies appear in 
the list. The Manchester Geological Society published an account 
of small flint implements found beneath peat in the Pennine Chain 
between Huddersfield and Oldham, by Messrs. Law and Horsfall, 
and of a new archeological discovery on the Ship Canal at Sticking 
Island, by Mr. C. Roeder. The Rochdale Literary and Scientific 
Society published a paper by Mr. C. Heape, and others were pub- 
lished by Societies in Edinburgh and Inverness respectively. The 
Marlborough observations, formerly conducted by Mr. Preston, 
were continued by the Rev. T. N. H. Smith. To the contributors 
to other local societies are to be added the names of Dr. Hicks, in 
Hertfordshire; Mr. T. F. Plowman in Bath; the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma in Penzance ; and Mr. M. Browne in Leicester. 

The Report for 1890 enumerates thirty-five papers, and adds two 
societies to the list, viz.,the Midland Union and the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society. It adds also several names of individuals to those 
already given as authors of local papers. 

That of 1891 has forty entries, which, as between the thirty-five 
of the previous year, and the forty-five of the year before that, 
may be taken to establish a mean of the number of communica- 
tions that may be expected per annum from local societies as the 
case now stands. With more complete organisation no doubt 
many more might be procured. Only a single society (in Kent) 
is added to the list. The Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society alone furnishes seven papers out 
of the forty, referring to local prehistoric and Roman antiquities 


and folk lore. The Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 


Society follows with five papers, four of which related to local 
flint implements, burial mounds, and antiquities. Finally, the 
—_ of 1892, delivered yesterday, adds four more gocieties to the 
ist. 

We gather from this that during the eight years, 1885-92 (inclu- 
sive), as many as thirty-three local societies have been engaged in 
valuable original anthropological work, and at least one hundred in- 
dividuals have contributed anthropological papers to their transac- 
tions. They occupy the whole country from Penzance to Inverness, 
and from Rochester to Belfast, and they assuredly form a nucleus 
for the operations we have in contemplation. The Committee has 
already done much to stimulate united action among these societies, 
and we have really little more to do than to take up their work 
and specialize it for the purpose we have in view. 

Before passing from the question of local anthropological work 
in connection with the British Association, I may refer to that of 
the Anthropometric Committee, which sat from 1877 to 1884, under 
the presidency, at first of Dr. Farr, and afterwards of Mr. Galton, 
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and of which Mr. Galton was the first secretary, and was succeeded 
by General Pitt Rivers, and ultimately by myself. Their several 
reports, of which the one presented in 1883, and drawn up by Sir 
Rawson Rawson and Mr. C. Roberts, contained the final conclusions, 
and was an exhaustive review of the whole work, are full evidence 
of the necessity and usefulness of local organisation in this matter. 

Besides the thirty-three corresponding societies which have 
already done anthropological work, there are still larger numbers 
which have as yet busied themselves with the branches of science 
cultivated by the other sections of the association, but upon whom 
we may confidently count for assistance, when we are prepared 
to inform them exactly what we wish them to do. So also there 
is the body of local secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, men 
specially selected (not necessarily from among the Fellows) as 
having ready access to all the antiquarian work that is going on in 
their respective districts, who hold their appointments for a pre- 
scribed term of four years, and are not re-elected unless they have 
shown signs of some activity during that period. There are, again, 
the numerous local archeological societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries. In connection with the Folk-Lore Society and 
the Anthropological Institute, there are also many skilled workers 
in various localities, whose assistance we shall obtain. 

T have shown, I think, the practicability of organising local 
anthropological research ; bat there is one condition essential 
to our success. We must be prepared to tell the local workers 
exactly what we want them to do, and how we want them to do it. 
That is of course the business of the Conference of Delegates of 
which I have the honour to be, in a certain sense, the representative 
on this occasion, and as that stage in their proceedings is one which 
demands from them the most careful deliberation, Iam not pre- 
pared to lay before you in their name any fully developed scheme. 
Indeed, they will have to report to their constituents before they 
can definitely publish one. But I think I am not over-bold if I 
claim to be sufficiently in possession of their general views to be able 
to lay before you, on my own responsibility, some of the heads of 
the scheme which they will probably ultimately adopt, the more 
so as each of the three Societies has already issued a guide 
to explorers in its own particular domain. 

First, as to the Society of Antiquaries. Our colleague, Mr. 
George Payne, will probably kindly furnish us with a brief code 
of instructions as to the manner in which an Archeological Survey 
should be carried out; but he has already given us an admirable 
object lesson as to how to do it in his “ Archeological Survey of 
the County of Kent,” communicated to the Society on 28th June, 
1888. It consists, first, of a map of the county, drawn to a quarter- 
inch scale, on which are marked all recorded discoveries by a simple 
code, which contains only thirteen distinct characters, distinguished 
into Pre-Roman (black), Roman (red), and Anglo-Saxon (blue), 
by means of colour. Second, of a topographical index, arranged 
alphabetically according to locality, and specifying the period, the 
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nature of the discovery, and where recorded. Third, of a biblio- 
graphy, serving first as a key to the abbreviated references in the 
topographical index, and second as a list of works on or containing 
references to the antiquities of the county which may be consulted 
with advantage. It should be noted that the topographical index 
is not confined to the authorities which are specified in the biblio- 
graphy, for many discoveries are vouched for by “ Dr. Evans’ 
note,” “Mr. St. John Hope’s note,” ‘‘G. Payne’s journal,” and the 
like; while for others the reference is to the British Museum, the 
Maidstone Museum, or the Dover Museum. Fourth, of a valuable 
introduction, in which Mr. Payne compares his map with the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, discusses the vexed question of the situa- 
tion of the various stations, points out the paucity of the remains 
in the weald, where once was the almost impenetrable forest of 
Andred, and comments on the probable Celtic origin of the great 
oppida of the county. The like work has been done by Sir John 
Evans for Hertfordshire, and is in progress for other counties. 
In assisting to carry out this important branch of the undertaking, 
we shall have the co-operation of the Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee, which has already on several occasions urged the import- 
ance of a systematic survey of prehistoric remains upon its 
members. We may perhaps hope to be the means of harmon- 
ising the two bodies, and securing their working with uniformity 
in this direction, and thus avoid duplication of labour. 

The work of the Society of Antiquaries in this matter deserves 
the first consideration from us, not only because of the antiquity 
and reputation of the Society, but also because it serves as an ex- 
cellent starting point for the rest of our work. When an archeo- 
logical map of any county has been constructed, and some particu- 
lar region of that county, the smaller the better, is observed to be 
specially rich in any one kind of evidence of ancient occupation, 
that region will assuredly be an excellent hunting ground for the 
enquiries into folk-lore and into physical anthropology, and « most 
hopeful locality for the discovery of any correlations that may exist 
between them. By means of such a map, we shall be better able 
than by any other means to spot the places where research in the 
other directions we have in view is likely to prove most profitable. 
I have the authority of Mr. Galton—and on such a point there is 
no higher living authority—for the opinion that from the thorough 
observation of a limited area, more useful results are to be expected 
than from the collection of a much larger number of observations 
over a wide district, where migration and crossing and other dis- 
turbing causes may tend to vitiate the conclusions arrived at. 

It would seem, therefore, that almost our first step should be to 
rendcr what aid we can in the completion of that great branch of 
our work which the Society of Antiquaries and the Correspond- 
ing Societies Committee have already undertaken. But as both 
these bodies have made a considerable commencement of the survey, 
we have already some ground to go upon in the other branches of 
our work in those counties and districts for which an Archeological 


bow [ndrab 
breadfruit, bataf [mbetep]. 
breast, morogkon. 


Cackle (v.), i kok. 

calico, navav-tambat. 

cat, nelambut [nalambrut]. 
coconut, metu, 


Dance, sap. 
dark, meligk. 
death, die, i mes. 
dog, ambur. 
drink, min. 


Ear, teligan. 
earth, nitan. 
eye, nematan. 


Face, nogon. 

fire, na-amp [ambrrr]. 
float (v.) ¢ al. 
flowing, varavar. 

fly, nelig. 

foot, nembulun. 
foreign, ambat. 

fowl, netau. 


Good [1 lez]. 
Hair, sifilin. 


hand, nevarin. 

head, inbatin. 

here, eit. 

house, neium. 

house, club, or gamal [namel]. 


Image [itemés]. 
iron, telet. 


Knife, ne-imes. 


Lalli [mbulaz}. 


large, imbau. 
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Man, namurut. 
moon, nevul. _ 
mouth [bongon]. 


No, sa [sisi]. 


nose, nugunien. 


Paddle, nobo. 

painful, rar. 

pig (f. ) embele, (m.) [mbruat]. 
pudding, taptap. 


Quiver 


Rain, nawe, (v.) bop. 
reed, navunuet. 

red, miel. 

ridge-pole, neium-bau. 
run, 4 rop. 


Sea, nitis. 

shade, nemolemol. 
shine, sin, ar. 

side, ivivilal. 

skin, na-aulsen. 

sleep, metur [marmar ]. 
small, ivare. 

smoke, ritu-la-amp. 
sore (n.) map. 

star, nomoset. 

stone, nevet. 

sun, niual [linal]. 
swell (v.) ¢ timp. 
swim, 2 log. 

Taro, biagk large, nahalan}. 


tongue, nelambugan. 
tooth, nelfon. 


Water, nuet. 

white, mevus. 

wind, neleg [nalang}. 
woman, momo. 


Yam [kalkal]. 


In the vocabulary will be noted the article, ne, na, no, in; the 


verbal particle 


Names of parts of the body have the pronoun 


-n (3rd sing.) suffixed. The prefix of condition me is seen in words 


for white, black, red. In imes, knife, i is perhaps the instrumental 
prefix, Efate misei, to pierce. 
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Survey has been published. I proceed therefore to state, in brief and 
general terms, what the Folk-Lore Society and the Anthropological 
Institute will expect from observers. 

The Folk-Lore Society has commenced work in two directions. 
It has already printed the first of & series of publications under the 
title ‘“‘ County Folk-Lore,” in connection with the organisation of 
County Committees for the collection and publication of local 
folk-lore all over the British Isles. The first county attacked is 
Gloucestershire, edited by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, whose pre- 
fatory remarks have a strong bearing on our present purpose. He 
says, “the examination of traditional customs and institutions, as 
well as of traditional beliefs, and what by a happy contradiction of 
terms, has been called traditional literature, has proved that 
human thought, under very different conditions, is everywhere 
essentially the same. No sooner, however, has this been done 
than the question arises Whether distinctions of race may not be 
discovered, in spite of—nay interwoven with—this very identity. 
When a people is itself of composite origin, or when, though 
physically pure, it has been subjected to alien influences, can we 
assign to each component part, or to each alien influence, its due 
share in the civilisation finally attained? Can we define the 
direction and extent of the thought of any pure race, if there be 
any pure races of mankind, as evidenced by its traditions? Can 
we ascertain how far such a race, coming into contact with other 
races, either higher or lower in culture, may have affected them 
with its practices or with its speculations?” And he proceeds to 
argue, with great force, that the British Islands offer these prob- 
lems in some of their most complicated forms. As a starting 
point for the work of collection it is desirable to know what has 
already been recorded. County histories, “Notes and Queries,” the 
transactions of the local clubs and archeological societies, and the 
medisval chroniclers and gossip mongers, are obvious sources of 
information. The first step is therefore to extract and arrange 
alphabetically the items of folk-lore contained in these and other 
publications; and this should be done by way of mere collection 
and compilation, stating the authority for each, but leaving critical 
appreciation for a subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

The second branch of the work to be done specially for the Folk- 
Lore Society, is the collection of fresh observations. For guidance 
in this, the Society has published a handbook of folk-lore, edited 
by Mr. Gomme, now its President, then its Director. In this 
work folk-lore is defined, and the subjects which compose it are 
broadly classified into four groups :—superstitious beliefs and 
' practices, traditional customs, traditional narratives, and folk 
sayings. These and their various sub-groups are fully described, 
and ample direction given to the observer, the total number of points 
suggested for enquiry being not far short of one thousand. Take, 
for example, one or two incidental observations : ‘‘ a Scotch mother 
will sometimes leave an open Bible by her child to keep the fairies 
away’; “in some parts of England it is unlucky to give a light 
VOL. XXII. T 
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from your pipe on New Year’s Eve.” ‘“ When Scotch children play 
at ‘Tappie, tappie Tousie, will ye be my mon?’ they are un- 
consciously acting over again by traditional custom the symbolic 
formula of the days of villenage.” The observer who comes across 
evidence of a local custom is requested carefully to record its pre- 
cise nature, the extent to which it is practised, the traditions as to 
its antiquity and probable origin. In each case the name and 
situation (county and parish) of the place where the custom is or 
was observed is to be carefully recorded, and it is important to 
note whether the custom is obsolete or is still in use. Folk tales 
have been distinguished in seventy different types, and even this 
list is not exhaustive, but it is sufficiently representative ; and the 
collector, with this book in his hand, will not fail to identify the 
type of any story that may be related to him, and is requested to 
take a careful note of every variation in its setting and of any 
fragment of a tale that he may hear. In Scotland, especially, 
superstitions survive in the form of ballads, and customs are asso- 
ciated with songs. Many rythmical invocations known in Scot- 
land are of very ancient date. Proverbs are a valuable branch of 
folk-lore and are classified under the four principal divisions of 
anthropological, political, physical, and historical. Finally, and 
this is the most important for our present purpose, full instructions 
are given as to the way to collect folk-lore—where to look for it— 
whom to ask and how to ensure their interest—the local doctor 
and lawyer, the parish clerk, the innkeeper, and so forth—the 
oldest inhabitant, the small employer, &c. 

The Anthropological Institute has been equally regardful of the 
needs of the observer. It has just issued, by the authority and 
with the assistance of this Association, a second edition of the 
“* Notes and Queries on Anthropology ” which was first published in 
1874 upon plans laid down by General Pitt Rivers. The division 
which he adopted under the two heads of Constitution of Man and 
Culture now takes the form of Anthropography and Ethnography. 
These have been allotted to two most competent editors, Dr. Gar- 
son for the first, and Mr. C. H. Read for the second. The first 
part is practically a new work, the sections contributed to the first 
edition by Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Galton, and the late Charles Darwin 
being retained, and all the others rewritten by Dr. Garson, sixteen 
special medical sections being added, each written by a physician 
of recognised eminence in the branch of medicine of which it treats. 
The principal feature of this part, from our present point of view, is 
a “Schedule of Observations on External Characters,” copies of 
which can be supplied separately, which observers will be asked to 
fill up. After the necessary preliminary particulars, it is to set 
forth the descriptive characters, colour of skin, eyes, &c., to con- 
tain twenty essential measurements and fifteen additional ones, 
with certain special measurements. This schedule is accompanied 
with an explanation, containing some judicious practical hints such 
as this “ while the descriptive characters are being recorded the 
observer may engage the subject in conversation, so as to gain his 
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confidence and overcome any fear or repugnance he may have to 
be measured.” The essential measurements are most important 
for the differentiation of races, as they enable the whole figure 
of the subject to be reproduced and compared with those of other 
races. The special measurements are more particularly intended 
to be taken by medical men. The number of types of colour of 
eyes, hair, and skin has been greatly reduced from the complete 
series formed by Broca, which was contained in the first edition 
of the work, and though the requirements of the schedule may 
appear to be numerous and somewhat complicated, they are really 
as simple as the nature of the case admits of. In the practical 
application of the results obtained by means of them, it may have 
to be considered whether the adoption of the card system may not 
economise labour. 

In this branch of the work we have the advantage of the accu- 
mulated experience of the Anthropometric Committee and of 
Mr. Galton’s anthropometric laboratory; and these throw into a 
high light the difficulties that surround it. To produce results 
that are at all trustworthy, the manner of obtaining them must be 
precisely similar, and this is a matter very difficult to secure. 
The personal equation enters to a great extent into anthropometric 
measurements. How this difficulty is to be met must be a 
matter for future consideration; whether on the one hand by 
limiting the observations asked for and accepted to a very few — 
centres, where skilled observers can be obtained, and the 
adoption of rigid canons of accuracy secured, or on the other 
hand by seeking for anthropometric workers in every direction, 
and trusting rather to the general laws of numbers than to the 
skill of individuals to eliminate errors. I myself should incline 
rather to the latter alternative. In the words of Sir J. F. W. 
Herschell: “If an exceedingly large number of measurements or 
weights be taken—supposing no bias, or cause of error acting 
preferably in one direction, to exist—not only will the number of 
small errors vastly exceed that of large ones, but the results will 
be found to group themselves about the mean of the whole always 
according to one invariable law of numbers; and that the more 
precisely, the greater the total number of determinations. . . Rude 
and unskilful measurements of any kind, accumulated in very 
great numbers, are competent to afford precise mean results. The 
only conditions are the continual animus mensurandi, the absence 
of bias, the correctness of the scale with which the measures are 
compared, and the assurance that we have the entire range of 
error, at least in one direction, within the record.” If this remark 
applies to rude and unskilful measurements, it should be still 
more applicable to such measurements as we may hope to collect 
from the zealous and well-informed men who alone would be 
expected to comply with our invitation to supply a series cf obser- 
vations, either upon Dr. Garson’s method or upon any modification 
of it which it may appear desirable hereafter to adopt, even without 
such absolute uniformity as we cannot perhaps expect to obtain. 
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In one branch of the anthropometric work, I feel especial 
interest, that of the collection of photographs, as it carries out a 
suggestion made by myself to the Glasgow meeting of the Associ- 
ation in 1876, and included in the reference to the Anthropometric 
Committee of that year. In a paper which I prepared for that 
Committee, and which was printed for their use, but has not been 
published, I proposed that negatives should be obtained, in full 
face and also in profile, in each district, of individual adults 
answering to the description “‘very pure” in the Committee’s 
schedule of statistics of nationality—that is, a person all whose 
four grandparents, at least, with parents and himself are from the 
same district. The Committee resolved on 6th June, 1877, to 
carry this proposal into effect by obtaining as large a number as 
possible of photographs of persons from different localities, whose 
descriptions should be, as far as practicable, recorded in the 
manner laid down in the Anthropometric Instructions. This 
resolution was referred to a Sub-Committee, which was again 
appointed in the years 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880, and made 
considerable collections, which are now for the most part in the 
custody of the Anthropological Institute. In 1881 a separate 
Committee was appointed by the Association for the purpose, with 
Mr. Park Harrison as Secretary, and continued to be re-appointed 
until 1885, when it merged in a Committee “for the purpose of 
defining the racial characteristics of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles,” a mission of which I think the Committee failed to dis- 
charge itself, and it accordingly lapsed. In 1878 the Committee 
appealed (through the “‘ Photographic News ”’) to professional and 
amateur photographers for aid. The present occasion appears to 
me to afford an excellent opportunity for taking up its work, with 
a better prospect of carrying it to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Park Harrison’s Report of 1882 contains an interesting 
statement of the scientific bearings of the subject, and of the 
manner in which the Committee had proceeded in the identifica- 
tion of types from the photographs collected, which they divided 
into three principal groups. 

Mr. Galton has kindly favoured me with the following practical 
suggestions as to the working of this branch of our undertaking:— 
“Make a selection of villages, as representative of already recog- 
nised varieties—pure Welsh, Sussex, Yorkshire, Midlands, Norfolk, 
&c. ; take photographs, full and profile (of right side), in all cases 
with light from right side and above, of at least a certain number 
of adults (not bearded if possible), and of ages about twenty-two 
to thirty-five, also of women. The photographs to be of a scale 
not less than 4; of aninch from eye to lips. Quarter plate size for 
each, full and profile. Measure select dimensions of each of them, 
according to Anthropological ‘Notes and Queries.” Required 
at least seventy-five males and seventy-five females of each type, 
three hundred photographs in all.” I hope that these suggestions, 
with any others that may arise on the further consideration of the 
question, may be referred to the Corresponding Societies’ Com- 
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mittee, and receive their approval and support. I have since had 
the pleasure of some conversation with Mr. Galton on the question 
whether it would not be desirable to collect photographs of chil- 
dren. They frequently show marked racial peculiarities, undis- 
guised by the modifications which sometimes arise with the 
advance of years, and the acquirement of habits that more or less 
distort or disturb the features, and being assembled together in 
schools and elsewhere, might be comparatively easy to select and 
to obtain. When photographs in sufficient number from any 
particular district had been procured, Mr. Galton’s composite 
system might be usefully employed to obtain a general definition 
of the racial features; as the result of that system is to 
diminish the effect of individual peculiarities and to reduce a 
number of persons, each slightly varying, to a common type. 
Used upon a number of specimens in which the broad features 
were the same, it would give the necessary prominence to these, 
and would’sink accidental slight differences. 

The second part of “ Notes and Queries” on Anthropology 
(ethnography) relates to matters which have already to some 
extent been dealt with in conncction with the Folk-Lore Society. 
For the present edition, the writers who contributed to the first 
edition in 1874 (including Sir John Evans, Mr. Franks, Dr. Tylor, 
General Pitt Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Howorth, and 
others), have revised their contributions and brought them down 
to date; while numerous fresh original sections have been added 
by Mr. Read, the editor, Mr. Flinders Petrie, Professor W. Ridge- 
way, Mr. J. E. Frazer, Professor A. C. Haddon, and many others. 
The book possesses, therefore, the highest possible authority as a 
manual of the subjects on which it treats. Besides the various 
chapters which relate to the matters treated of more at length 
in the Hand Book of Folk-Lore, those relating to archeology and 
statistics contain much useful information; but the primary 
object of the work is to deal with observations of savage tribes, 
and it is not therefore in all respects applicable to an Ethno- 
graphical Survey of the United Kingdom. 

It would seem from the review I have attempted to give of the 
machinery provided by the three societies at present engaged in 
the matter for the gaidance of those who may be found willing 
to undertake to assist them in their work, that it is ample almost 
to excess. The local society which undertakes one or more 
branches of the enquiry will find abundant information as to the 
work to be done and the means of doing it in harmony and 
collaboration with the rest in the publications of one or other of 
the societies. Indeed, it will be exceedingly useful, and almost 
necessary, for the Joint Committee to select from this abundant 
material, those portions which are of paramount importance, and to 
reduce the essential part of it into the compass of a small pamphlet, 
which would be a real handy book for the local enquirer, and place 
at his disposal in a few lines the pith and the marrow of what he 
is expected to do. 
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There is one remark which ought to be made before I conclude ; 
and that is that the matter is one which will not brook undue 
delay. It is so large an undertaking that it should not be entered 
upon with unwise haste; but all the while we are waiting to 
begin, the evidence is slipping out of our grasp. The centripetal 
forces, which impel the country folk towards our great towns, and 
the rapid means of transit from place to place, of which even the 
poorest are constantly availing themselves, are fast effacing all 
special local peculiarities, and inextricably mixing the races of 
which our population is composed. The survey we now propose 
to make could have been better made if it had been begun fifteen 
years ago, when the Anthropometric Committee was first ap- 
pointed ; infinitely better sixty-one years ago, when the British 
Association began its beneficial existence. Wait a few years 
longer, and it will be impossible to do it at all. 

In this as in many other concerns of life, we must do what we 
can while we have the opportunity, for no second opportunity can 
be given to us. With respect to ourselves and the objects of our 
research, we may well say, in the words addressed by “‘ Pleasure” 
to the hero of old time: 


“ Currit mortalibus evum, 
Nec nasci bis posse datur ; fugit hora rapitque 
Tartareus torrens, ac secum ferre sub umbras, 
Si qua animo placuere, negat.” (Silius Italicus.) 


Family Names from the Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and Scotch considered in relation to their Etymology, 
&c. By Tuomas G. Gentry. Philadelphia, 1892. 


Mr. Gentry is an ornithologist and the author of various works 
on the birds of the United States, the names of some of which 
appear on his title page. It is possible that he may have found a 
temporary change of study profitable, or at least agreeable, though 
his etymological researches can scarcely be said to afford profitable 
reading for others. Those who have paid any attention to the 
derivations of family, place, or other names usually become 
cautious, at least, and must often feel that explanations given by 
the most learned and careful writers might in some cases be 
shown to be erroneous by persons having a special knowledge of 
the history of the terms in question. It is difficult to recall a 
better illustration of the difference between a plausible but 
unsound derivation and a satisfactory one than that of the French 
journalist who stated that the nickname “ bobby” was given to 
English policemen because they could usually be bribed with a 
“bob,” or shilling. Had he known of the epithet “ copper,” he 
would, no doubt, have felt his view confirmed, and have added 
that the latter term was applied to the lowest class of constables, 
who did not refuse halfpence. Forty or fifty years ago “ peeler” 
was probably as popular a word as “ bobby”; had it remained so 
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the Frenchman’s mistake could not have occurred. Many of the 
explanations given by Mr. Gentry have, however, by no means so 
much apparent evidence in their favour as that of the Parisian. 
Cumberland, primarily a place name, but also a family name, is 
stated by Mr. Gentry to mean “a region of valleys.” This is 
worse than the attempt of “a learned writer,” quoted by Camden, 
who suggested that the county was so-named because much en- 
cumbered with lakes and mountains. Of course Camden himself 
knew that Cumberland was the land of the Cumbri or Cymry. 
Again, the name Holme or Holmes is.a term used where Scandi- 
navian place-names prevail to denote either an island in a river or 
alluvial flats bordering a stream and almost surrounded by it. 
One such flat would be a Holm or Holme, collectively they would 
be Holmes. Mr. Gentry, however, who never appears to think 
there can possibly be doubts about any of his explanations, has the 
following one in this case :— 


“ Holme, Holm, a sea, a billow. 
Holmes, Holme ; s for sun, son. Son of Holme.” 


To the groups of family names which are primarily place-names 
belong, of course Hualey, Topley, §c. Whether Hurley was 
originally Hogsley (or lea) or Hawksley may perhaps be doubtful, 
but it was almost certainly one or the other. But Mr. Gentry 
thus accounts for the name :— 


“ Hualey. Huzlic, from hucs, hucx, or husc, irony, slight, con- 
tempt, reproach, and lic, like. Ironical-like, disgraceful, 
contemptuous, vile.” 

Similarly Topley may have meant either an upper ley, or lea, or 
a twp, or ram’s, ley; the equivalent, in the latter case, of a 
spot elsewhere styled a Ramsbottom. Mr. Gentry’s explanation 
is :-— 

Topley. Top, a ball; lic, like. Resembling a ball. 


The names Kendall, Tindall, and Lonsdale are thus interpreted :— 
Kendall is said to mean “valley-kindred”; Tindall, “a tin 
valley”; and Lonsdale, “landsdale”; no suspicion having crossed 
our author’s mind that the names are simply those of river- 
valleys. 

If we turn to a different class of family names and glance at 
those the first syllable of which is Mac, we find them dealt with in 
the same fearless manner. Thus McCool is said to mean “Son of 
the hinder part’’; while McCullough is “son of the lake of the 
hinder part”; McRae is “son of the moon, one influenced by the 
moon, a lunatic; and McNarr, “ son of a fool.” 

Explanations quite as audacious as any given occur on every 
page and make the work an exceedingly amusing one, though 
utterly unfit to afford instruction. 

[T. V. H.] 
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“Buddhism primitive and present in Magadha and in 
Ceylon.” By B.S. Copleston, D.D., Bishopof Colombo. (Long- 
mans, 1892.) 8vo. pp.501. “The scope of this work is limited 
to the history and description of that particular stock or branch 
of Buddhism which has been established and continued in Ceylon. 

In regard to the history, the reader of this book will be 
invited to a conclusion midway between scepticism and credulity. 
Starting with a strong inclination to believe ancient records rather 
than to set them aside, I have been compelled to doubt whether we 
have evidence which can be called historical for the centuries before 
B.c. 260, and to assign to the era of Asoka an immense importance, 
as that in which Buddhism and Buddhist literature took the shape 
in which we know them. At the same time I see no reason to 
doubt that the literature that has come down to us contains 
material which was nearly or quite contemporary with Gotama, or 
that what it tells us of his life and work is, in its main features, 
true.” Some of the subjects dealt with are, the relation of Ceylon 
Buddhism to the original stock life of Gotama the ideal of Bud- 
dhism, the four truths, the moral system, caste, critical history of 
the canonical literature, Mahinda and the conversion of Ceylon, 
between Mahinda and Buddhaghosha, the community in the middle 
ages, later revivals of the community, the Buddhism now taught 
in Ceylon, present customs, &c. 


“Finger Prints.” By Francis Galton, F.R.S. (Macmillan, 
1892.) 8vo. pp. 216. Illustrated. The author considers the 
subject under the following divisions:—1. Introductory. 2. The 
previous employment of finger prints among various nations, 
which has been almost wholly confined to making daubs, without 
paying any regard to the delicate lineations with which this book 
is alone concerned. 3. Various methods of making good prints 
from the fingers are described at length, and more especially that 
which I have now adopted on a somewhat large scale, at my 
anthropometric laboratory, which, through the kindness of the 
authorities of South Kensington, is at present lodged in the 
Galleries of their Science Collections. 4. The character and 
purpose of the ridges, whose lineations appear in the finger print, 
are discussed. 5. A discussion of the various patterns formed by 
the lineations. 6. The question of persistence ; whether or no the 
patterns are so durable as to afford a sure basis for identification. 
7. An attempt is made to appraise the evidential value of finger 
prints by the common laws of Probability, paying great heed not 
to treat variations that are really correlated as if they were 
independent. 8. The frequency with which the several kinds of 
patterns appear on the different digits of the same person, several] 
and in connection. 9. Various methods of indexing are Gennak 
10. The practical result of the enquiry, namely, its possible use as 
ameans of differentiating a man from his fellows. 11. Heredity. 
12. Their use in indicating race and temperament. 13. The 
question is discussed, and answered affirmatively, of the right of 
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the nine fundamentally differing patterns to be considered as 
different genera, or species, as the case may be. 


“The Speech of Monkeys.” ByR.L. Garner. (Heinemann, 
1892.) 8vo. pp. 260. The views of the author are expressed on 
page 70: “They talk with one another on a limited number of 
subjects, but in very few words, which they frequently repeat if 
necessary. Their language is purely one of sounds, and while 
these sounds are accompanied by signs, as a rule, I think they are 
quite able to get along better with the sounds alone than with 
signs alone. The rules by which we may interpret the sounds of 
Simian speech are the same as those by which we should interpret 
human speech. If you should be cast away upon an island 
inhabited by some strange race of people, whose speech was so 
unlike your own that you could not understand a single word of 
it, you would watch the actions of these people and see what act 
they did in connection with any sound they made, and in this way 
you would gradually learn to associate a certain sound with a 
certain act, until at last you would beable to understand the sound 
without seeing the act at all; and such is the simple line I have 
pursued in the study of the speech of this little race.” 


“Makers of Modern Thought; or, Five Hundred Years’ 
Struggle (1200 A.D. to 1699 A.D.) between Science, 
Ignorance, and Superstition.” By David Naysmith, Q.C. 
(Philip, 1892.) 2vols. Svo. pp. 560. “That in the social, no 
less than in the physical, history of our race the doctrine of 
‘evolution’ cannot be ignored but few would contest. The term 
‘evolution,’ however, when applied to social man, is so obvious] 
indefinite as imperatively to demand careful consideration. io 
the material, the moral, the mental, the theological, or whatever 
element of social man, intended? In order to express the class of 
evolution present to my mind, no other adjective than ‘ spiritual’ 
satisfied me. What I intend by ‘spiritual evolution’ I have 
attempted to explain in the introduction. This book isin short the 
illustration of my meaning, and is intended to show the distinction 
between the labours of individuals and the outcome of their com- 
bined efforts.” The lives sketched are, Roger Bacon, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Wickliffe, Chaucer, Huss, Gutenberg, Caxton, Columbus 
Machiavelli, Copernicus, Luther, Rabelais, Loyola, Montaigne, 
Brahe, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare, Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, 
Grotius, Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, Locke, Newton. 


“Up the Niger.” Narrative of Major Claude Macdonald’s 
mission to the Niger and Benue rivers, West Africa. By Captain 
A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (Philip, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 326. The 
volume contains very valuable information with regard to the 
district visited, and is well illustrated and indexed. A chapter is 
devoted to native music and musical instruments, and remarks on 
folk-lore and native dialects are scattered through the volume. 
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“History of the New World called America.” By E. J. 
Payne. (At the Clarendon Press 1892.) Vol.i. 8vo. pp. 546. 
“Only one part of the present volume—that in which the social 
economy of the advanced aborigines of the New World is traced 
to its physical conditions—appears to require any remarks by way 
of preface. In this part of the work the writer has taken the 
unusual course of explaining the facts under investigation by a 
theory of human advancement not only not generally recognised, 
but not hitherto formally enunciated. Some may find it paradoxical, 
or perhaps merely trivial, to assign to advancement no loftier 
origin than the organised provision of the food supply on an arti- 
ficial as distinguished from a natural basis. In the present volume 
the writer’s view is not presented in its complete form. In the 
next volume, in which the second book of the work will be brought 
to a conclusion, it will be shown how the organisation of food- 
provision on the artificial basis has been combined with that of 
defence, and how communities in which these combined organisa- 
tions have been fully elaborated have extended their boundaries 
at the expense of others whose social arrangements were less 
advanced . . . The problems to which the writer’s attention 
has been more immediately directed (are) . . . to restore, if 
possible, the true features of the advanced communities of the New 
World, to analyse their social structure and economy, to measure 
by some definite standard the degree of progress they had attained, 
and to trace their history. so far as it can be recovered, distinguish- 
ing what can fairly be accepted as fact from that which can be 
shown with reasonable certainty to be fabulous, constitute in the 
whole a task of some magnitude: a task, it may be, which cannot 
be satisfactorily accomplished by any single-handed effort. In the 
course of such inquiries, the questions are naturally suggested 
(1) whether the advanced aboriginal communities can properly 
be ranked as belonging to the class of civilised nations? and 
(2) whether their advancement, whatever rank may be assigned to 
it, was imported, either wholly or partially from the Old World, or 
was entirely of indigenous growth? The older writers usually 
represented the Mexicans and Peruvians, more especially the 
former, as highly civilised people: later critics have described 
them as utter savages. The truth lies between these extremes, 
but it is nearer to the latter than the former.” Some of the more 
important sections of the work are: The dependence of the 
discovery on physical conditions, the first historical process involv- 
ing the discovery, the tendency to westward exploration, the second 
historical process, the Northmen in Iceland, the third process, 
rediscovery of the Atlantic Islands, the discovery, voyage of 
Columbus, and other explorers, aboriginal America, condition of 
agriculture, &c., religion worship of running water, earth, heavenly 
bodies, Sun-worship in Peru, Mexico, New Granada, &c. The 


volume is a most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
New World. 
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“Studies in Mohammedanism.” Historical and doctrinal, 
with a chapter on Islamin England. ByJ.J. Pool. (A. Constable, 
1892.) 8vo. pp.419. The author states that the work is an attempt 
to provide a popular text-book on the wide field of Mussulman 
faith, practice, and history, and to show wherein the religion of 
Mohammed falls below the religion of Christ. A chapter is devoted 
to an account of the introduction of Mohammedanism into England 
at Liverpool. 


“British New Guinea.” By J.P. Thomson. (Philip, 1892.) 
8vo. pp. 336. The volume deals with all that is known of the 
island under the following heads; historical sketch, the Louisade 
Archipelago, the D’Entrecasteaux group, Chads and Cloudy Bays, 
rapaciousness and savagery of the natives, South-East of Port 
Moresby, North-West from Port Moresby, ascent of Mount Victoria, 
and exploration of the Owen Stanley range, the Lower Fly river, 
middle and upper Fly river, west from the Fly to the Anglo-Dutch 
boundary, north-east coast. There is much valuable information 
on the ethnography, geography, paleontology, fauna, flora, and 
dialects of the island. The work is well illustrated and has an 
excellent map. 


“Medfim.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (D. Nutt, 1892.) 4to. 
pp. 52. (37 plates.) This valuable work gives the account of the 
exploration of Medim forty miles south of Cairo. The writer deals 
with the pyramid and temple, the Mastabas and burials, the sculp- 
tured chambers, early hieroglyphs, the small antiquities, the in- 
scriptions, varieties of ancient Kohl, Egyptian colours, and the 
Coptic papyri. The reproductions in colour are extremely well 
executed and the whole work may be taken as an example of the 
most modern methods of exploration. 


“The Great Indian Religions,” being a popular account of 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. By G. 
T. Bettany. (Ward, Lock, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 286. The work, as 
one of the “ World’s Religious Series,” gives a valuable popular 
account of the religions mentioned in the title. The volume is well 
illustrated and cannot fail to become a useful work for beginners. 


“ English Folk Rhymes.” A collection of traditional verses 
relating to places and persons, customs, superstiticns, &c. By G. 
F. Northall. (Kegan Paul, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 565. The work 
contains a large collection of rhymes bearing on places, history, 
superstition, divination, customs, the animal kingdom, games, the 
almanack, weather, husbandry, &c. References to the works 
consulted are given in all cases and the majority of the proverbs 
are very fully explained. 


“ Stories told in an African Forest.” By A. J. Mounteney 
Jephson. (Sampson Low, 1893.) 8vo. pp. 168. The volume 
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deals in a very pleasant way with various phases of African travel, 
and is likely to induce young people to take an interest in Anthro- 
pology. The book is excellently illustrated. 


“The Underground Life.” By David Macritchie. (Privately 
printed, 1892.) pp. 47. The object of the pamphlet is to draw 
attention to the underground dwellings in the North of Scotland, 
and illustrations are given of the underground gallery called Uamh 
Sgalabhad, near Mol a Deas, South Uist; a gallery at Paible, 
Harris ; with several others. 


“ Quelle est la Race la Plus Ancienne de la Russie Cen- 
trale?” By Prof. Anatole Bogdanov. pp. 12. ‘ Report of the 
11th session of the International Congress of Pre-historic Arche- 
ology and Anthropology.” Moscow. 1892. 


“Sanchi and its Remains.” By General F. C. Maisey. 
(Kegan Paul, 1892.) 4to. pp. 142, with 40 plates. The object 
of this magnificently illustrated work is stated by the author to be 
(1) To place on record a full and connected description of the 
Sanchi memorials and to show their connection with religious 
systems antecedent to what is now called Buddhism. (2) To 
give accurate illustrations from my own hand-drawn originals of 
the Sanchi buildingsand sculptures. (3) To invite attention to the 
evidence which the Sanchi remains supply, that the Buddhism of 
Sakya—which is usually attributed to the sixth century B.c.—was 
introduced, as a reform of the pre-existing semi-Mithraic faith, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, that is, shortly 
before the time when the gateway sculptures of Sanchi were 
executed. 


“Plutarch’s Romane Questions, translated a.p. 1603, by 
Philemon Holland, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Now again edited by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Classical Tutor 
to the University of Durham, with dissertations on Italian Cults, 
Myths, Taboos, Man-worship, Aryan Marriage, Sympathetic Magic 
and the Eating of Beans.” (David Nutt, 1892.) 8vo. pp. cxxviii 
and 170. ‘“ On the whole, with the proper qualifications, Plutarch’s 
‘Romane Questions’ may fairly be said to be the earliest formal 
treatise written on the subject of folk-lore. The problems which 
Plutarch proposes for solution are mainly such as the modern 
science of folk-lore undertakes to solve; and though Plutarch was 
not the first to propound them, he was the first to make a collection 
and selection of them, and give them a place of their own in 
literature. On the other hand, thongh Plutarch’s questions are in 
the spirit of modern inquiry, his answers—or rather the answers 
which he sets forth, for they are not always or usually his own— 
are conceived in a different strain. They are all built on the 
assumption that the customs that they are intended to explain 
were consciously and deliberately instituted by men who possessed 
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at least as much culture and wisdom as Plutarch himself, or the 
other philosophers who busied themselves with this branch of 
antiquities.” 


“ Further Notes on Fuegian Languages.” 
(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. xxx.) pp. 6. 


By D. G. Brinton. 


“Pagan Christian Overlap in the North.” By H. Colley 
March, M.D. (Trans. Lance. and Ches. Antiq. Soc., vol. ix.) pp. 
41. Illustrated. 


“Language of the Mississaga Indians of Skugog.” By A. 
F. Chamberlain. (Philadelphia, MacCalla, 1892.) pp. 84. The 
paper, written as a thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Anthropology at Clark University, deals with the language, songs, 
tribal names, mythological characters, and bibliography of the 
subject. 


“The Tribute Roll of Montezuma.” Part I. By D. G. 
Brinton. The Written Language of the Ancient Mexicans. 
(Reprinted from Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. xvii.) 


“ Antropologia e Pedagogia.” Memoria dell Dott Paolo 
Riccardi. Parte prima. (4to, Modena, 1892.) pp. 172.—This is 
the first part of an introduction to the science of education, founded 
on a basis of experimental psychology and anthropology. Dr. 
Riccardi has been occupied during the last seven or eight years in 
collecting, with the help of teachers, some hundred thousand 
observations on two thousand children of Modena and Bologna, 
and in this first part of his work he presents the data concerning 
the psychologica! and sociological condition of the children. The 
anthropometric observations are to follow in the second part, while 
the concluding part will deal with the more general results and 
conclusions. Dr. Riccardi accepts as a rough primary classification 
of the pupils a scholastic division into good, middling, and bad. 
He then proceeds to investigate the characters of these three 
classes, with reference to family life, number in family, healthiness 
of family stock, social position, &c., in each case first taking the 
sexes together, and then considering boys and girls separately. 
Italian children to a large extent live under bad conditions, and, 
as Pagliani and other previous investigators have shown, they are 
decidedly below the anthropometric standards of other nations. 
Dr. Riceardi’s results bring out a marked contrast in every respect 
between the children of the poor and of the well-to-do classes, to 
the advantage of the latter. The investigation is an important 
one, and when completed will be well worthy of the author’s 
reputation.—[ H. E.] 
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“Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” 
Vol. xiv. Part 8. Notes on Egyptian weights and measures, by 
F. L. Griffith. 


“The Archeological Journal.” Vol. xlix, June. Stone 
circles of Great Britain, by A. L. Lewis. On pre-Roman saws 
_ versus sickles, by R. Munro. 


“ Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales.” 
Vol. xxv. Some folk-songs and myths from Samoa, by Rev. G. 
Pratt. 


“Folklore.” Vol. xiii, No. 3. Queries as to Dr. Tylor’s views on 
animism, by J. S. Stewart-Glennie. An analysis of certain Finnish 
origins, by Hon. R. Abercromby. Bantu customs and legends, by 
J. Macdonald. Celtic myth and saga, by A. Nutt. Bibliography. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. v, No. 4. Manual 
concepts ; a study of the influence of hand usage on culture growth, 
by F. H. Cushing. The “ Montezuma” of the Pueblo Indians, by 
A. F. Bandelier. Comparative chronology, by W. J. McGee. A 
study in Butts and Tipps, by W. Matthews. The Panamint Indians 
of California, by F. V. Colville. Notes upon some geometric 
earthworks, with contour maps, by W. H. Holmes. Bibliography. 


“ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 
Vol. xxv. Notes on the excavation of various cairns. Wooden 
objects supposed to have been otter and beaver traps, by R. Monro. 
Bronze ornaments, Aberdeenshire, by G. Muirhead. Rune prime 
staves, by H. M. F. Simpson. 


“ Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol. xviii, No.10. The 
tribes of Mashonaland and their origin, by J. T. Bent. 


“ Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the R. Asiatic Society.” 
Vol. xi. Paddy cultivation ceremonies in the four Kérales Kégalla 
district, by H. C. P. Bell, with references to former papers. 


“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay.” 
Vol. i, No. 8. The nasal index in biological anthropology, by Dr. 
G. Da Cunha. Funeral rites and ceremonies, by Kedarnath Basu. 
On some superstitions prevalent in Bengal, by Sarat Chandra 


Mittra. On vestiges of Moon-worship in Behar and Bengal, by 8S. 
C. Mittra. 


“The Arnerican Antiquarian.” Vol. xiv. No. 5. Village life 
and the mound builder’s cultus, by S. D. Peet. Evolution of the 
human face, by A. H. Thompson. No. 6. The ruins of Southern 
Utah, by W. K. Moorehead. The Maya codices, by Cyrus Thomas 
The borrowed myths of America, by S. D. Peet. The early religion 
of the Iroqaois, by W. M. Beauchamp. 
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“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay.” Vol. xi, parti, 
No. 2. A vocabulary of the Korwa language, by W. Crooke. The 
Korkus, by W. H. P. Driver. 


“The Journal of the Polynesian Society.” Vol. i, No. 1. 
The races of the Philippines. Genealogies and historical notes from 
Raratonga. Maori deities. The Tahitian “Hymn of creation.” 
Futuna island and its people. Polynesian causatives. The Poly- 
nesian bow. No.2. Genealogies and historical notes from Rara- 
tonga. Paoa. Stone implements from Chatham Islands. The 
Maori occupation of Chatham Islands. Easter Island. Easter 
Island inscriptions. Uea Island. Pre-historic civilisation in the 
Philippine islands. 


“Transactions of the New Zealand Institute.” Vol. xxiv. 
On the ancient relations between New Zealand and South America, 
by Dr. H. von Jhering. Vestiges, &c., of the ancient Maories, by 
W. Colenso. The tradition respecting the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Whakatane, by Col. St. John. On the working of Greenstone 
by the Maories, by F. R. Chapman. 


“Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris.” Vol. ii. 
(IV ser.) Part 4. Whistling language of the Canaries. The 
birth-rate in France. A Gaulish burial discovered at Cernay-les- 
Reims. The birth-rate of Lillebonne. Ancient burial place near 
Monthéry (Seine and Oise). Manufacture of primitive pottery in 
the Canaries. Poisoned arrows fromthe Upper Niger. Some new 
prehistoric beds near Macon. Neolithic workshops in the valley 
of the Lunain. Vol.iii. (IV series.) Partl. Whistling among 
primitive people. Part 2. Egyptian caricatures. On the best 
method of calculating indices. Legends and prayers in Champaigne 
and Brie. Neolithic workshops in the departments of Oise and 
Aisne. 


“Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de Lyon.” Vol. x, 
No. 2. The bronze age in Upper Bavaria, by Dr. Naue. Fully 
illustrated. 


“T’Anthropologie.” Vol. iii, No.4. The end of the neolithic 
period in Spain, by L. Siret (86 figures). The stone age in Egypt, 
by E. Cartailhac (26 figures). An excursion to the quaternary 
deposits in the department of the Nord, by M. Boule. 


“ Revue Mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris.” 
2nd year. Part 8. The human skeleton from Gravenoire, by F. 
Pommerol. Part 9. Prehistoric record, by G. de Mortillet. Part 
10. The evolution of the bronze axe in Italy, by A. de Mortillet. 
Part 11. Pre-historic chronicle. 
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